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Ulua 


River 
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Dorothy H. Popenoe 


Tela, Honduras 


ONCEPCION MORALES was per- 
plexed. The thing did not seem right. To 
begin with, why should an American seforita, 
obviously able to afford the hire of a car, 
prefer to travel that dusty road, alone, on 
foot? Furthermore, when he and his friends, 
with characteristic Latin courtesy, had greeted 
her and offered her their services, she had 
expressed a wish to hire a cayuco for the day. 
A cayuco—que le parece! With pride they 
showed her the trim little launch which Pro- 
greso (appropriate name for the Honduranian 
village) now possessed. Why did she shake 
her head at the cool grey awnings and com- 
fortable seats? Did she not know that the 
river was rising rapidly? Already it was five 
feet higher than the night before and was full 
of strong and treacherous currents. Would 
not a launch, as well as being far more digni- 
fied, be infinitely safer too? “Pero muy bien, 
as the Sefiorita wishes. She is an estrangera 
and therefore has strange ideas.” 

A few rickety steps, already half submerged 
by the swollen river, descended to the water’s 
edge where half a dozen cayucos were tugging 
at their moorings. Concepcién unloosed one 
of them. Like few other inventions of man- 
kind, the cayuco seems to have sprung into 
existence in its present form, and being found 
exactly suited to its purpose has suffered 
neither improvement nor alteration in its origi- 
nal design. Centuries ago, before the coming 
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of the white man, Indians made their cayucos 
by hollowing out the trunks of trees, and used 
them on this same Ulua river. Spanish rule, 
slavery of the Indians and their subsequent 
disappearance, the independence of the coun- 
try and the felling of the jungle to make 
way for vast agricultural developments; all 
these things have happened and yet the cayuco 
remains unchanged, a memory of the past, 
rough and primitive as ever. 

You, Concepcidn, who live by this deep- 
flowing tropical river, will never understand 
that I chose a cayuco to escape the mechanical 
age that is even now creeping into your wild 
and beautiful country. How could I have 
heard the whisperings of these blue and misty 
mountains, and inhaled the perfume of the 
valley, with an evil gasoline engine thug-thug- 
thugging beside me? You could not know 
how I craved to be near that angry swirling 
water—to feel the swell and the strength of 
it and to realize how puny are we who attempt 
to conquer Nature in all her moods. 

Slowly we struggled into the open, while the 
river protested at our impudence, and I mar- 
veled at Concepcién’s skill and self-confidence. 

“See that heron in the centre of the stream!’’ 

I looked. On a mass of wreckage—banana 
plants, willows and weeds brought down by 
the flood and caught in the midstream current 
—she stood, pure white, stately and uncon- 
cerned, in strange and vivid contrast to the 
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tumult all around her. A moment and. she 
was gone, swept round the curve of the river. 
My cayuquero, who all his life had known no 
other surroundings than these, ignorant too, 
and unlettered, was still keenly alive to the 
beauty of the valley in which he lived. Not 
that he would have told you so himself. 
Would he have informed you that he ate and 
slept? Loving the beautiful was no less a part 
of his daily existence. 

Suddenly a low and ominous rumble caught 
our ears. What was that? Could it be thun- 
der with blue sky overhead and only the heavy 
mists around the hills to tell whence came this 
threatening volume of water? | looked en- 
quiringly at Concepcion. 

“Un derrumbe,” he explained calmly, point- 
ing to a semicircular cut where the bank had 
given way. Grass and corn from the field 
above were already being carried down the 
stream. A few seconds and they were out of 
sight. 


N OW we had reached a bend in the river, 
where the angry current, thwarted in its 
course, lashed itself into innumerable whirl- 
pools. Perhaps it had been madness, after 
all, to embark in a frail cayuco! “There was 
no calm water, no passage that I could see 
where we might possibly break through. 1 
braced my feet, and clutched the plank that 
did service for a seat in this ridiculous craft. 
Concepcién’s face was calm. (Was it ever 
anything but calm?) With strong brown 
arms he plied his paddle. The boat hesitated 
a moment, then shot sideways across the 
stream. I looked to be caught in the opposite 
bank and swamped like the paper boats we 
played with in childhood days. But those 
playground ponds were not infested by hungry 
and vicious alligators. 

A banana mat torn from a plantation higher 
up was heading down upon us. What would 
happen next? It struck us heavily, and the 
collision was sharp enough to swing us round 
and out, clear of the eddy waiting to suck us 
down. Only when the danger was over did 
I realize, Concepcién, that the collision was 
what you had been waiting for, playing for. 
Frail craft, destructive flood, both are slaves 
to you. This, the Ulua, has teased you in 
your boyhood days; its floods you have fought 
year after year, and now she knows you as her 
master. I had no need to be afraid. ; 

Swiftly, so it seemed to me, though Concep- 
cién apologized for the lack of speed (know- 
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ing | came from a country where all is haste), 
the green fields passed us by. And always 
there were the bananas, mile after mile of 
them, flourishing ‘in this fertile valley in spite 
of floods, of storms, of plagues of locusts. 

As I watched their ragged leaves waving 
softly in the sunlight, I could not but feel 
astonished that this should be the greatest fruit, 
crop of the Tropics. In character the plant 
is one of the strangest in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Created to be a herb and grow 
modestly beside the Cannas and Heliconias, 
for some unknown reason it becomes filled 
with a sense of its own importance and aspires 
to be a tree. So it preens itself out in the 
semblance of a palm, being like the ungodly 
of the Scriptures, puffed out with pride, while 
in reality it is nothing but a bunch of leaves 
without the support of a stem. Worse and 
worse its arrogance becomes; for this frail 
structure strives to carry a load of a hundred 
pounds. And there it stands, fifteen feet of 
nothingness, holding out its burden for all 
the world to see. When Winter comes, the 
“northers” blow, bullying and strong and 
cold-—-How are the mighty fallen! Our 
would-be tree is lying helpless and impotent, 
pinned to the earth by the weight of its own 
aspirations. 

Not so long ago, bananas were scarcely 
known in this green Ulua valley. The noted 
archeologist, George “Byron Gordon, who 
visited the region in 1894, described it as 
covered with an almost unbroken forest. Gor- 
don had come to Honduras to study the great 
ruins at Copan. While in San Pedro Sula 
he was shown some pottery fragments found 
upon the banks of the Ulua. Immediately his 
imagination was fired. Unfortunately it was 
the flood season of the year, and he was obliged 
to wait for finer weather. In_ the Spring, 
when the water was lower, he collected a band 
of native workmen, and entered enthusiasti- 
cally into the task of excavating and exploring. 

But the earth still keeps her secret. Pot- 
tery he found, as we find it occasionally to- 
day. Clay figurines, common to the whole 
Maya area, whistles and a few obsidian knives 
constituted the bulk of his collection. His 
researches did reveal the fact that “the Ulua 
valley was at one time well populated but was 
not, at least for any length of time, occupied 
by the people whose ruined buildings of stone 
are found on various sites from the Copan 
valley and Guatemala to Yucatan and South- 
ern Mexico. That the Ulua valley was a 
region visited by several distinct peoples in 
ancient times seems to be shown by the mix- 
ture of cultures, as represented by the pot- 
tery and other objects found in the great de- 
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posits of refuse exposed along the banks of the 
river.” 

How he must have chafed and longed, even 
as we do today, for fuller knowledge of this 
early civilization! ‘The book is still closed, 
leaving us to conjecture what we will. — 

Every year when the floods have subsided, 
after eating away more of the river bank, new 
pottery is exposed to view, lying in definite 
strata below the surface of the soil. We 
reason that it could not have been washed 
downstream and stranded there, for the broken 
edges are not water worn and the painted 
devices bear scarcely a scratch. Why then do 
we not find pieces that we can fit together 
into the original whole? Theory has it(oh! 
for facts) that these deposits along the stream 
are rubbish heaps where household refuse was 
cast away. Perhaps, like the Maya Indians 
of British Honduras, they had an annual cere- 
mony to their household gods, and placated 
them by turning out of their houses all the 
pots that had been used during the year, 
breaking them that they might not be used 
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again. New vessels were then dedicated to 
the gods for the following year. 

We may theorize as we will, for’ there is 
none to contradict us. Only such men as you, 
Concepcién, might have inherited the secret-— 
from your mother and your mother’s mother. 
But perhaps the blood of your fathers, the 
conquerors, runs too strongly in your veins. 
I look at your face; there is no expression but 
that suggestive of hopelessness. 

We do not fight the river any more, for 
we are now gliding swiftly with the current. 
Concepcién Morales is heading for home. 
There he will find, under a palm thatched root 
with palm leaf sides, his little wife cooking the 
beans for supper. A wee brown baby sleeps 
in the hammock, undisturbed by the games 
of his brothers and sisters, naked and equally 
brown, who are playing happily beside him. 

The muddy landing stage is reached, the 
cayuco moored in place. Concepcion greets 
his friends who are still sitting where he left 
them. The strange sefiorita walks down the 
dusty road into the world whence she came. 


Water 
Ridiculous and 


Sublime 


By 
Margaret Blake 


(General Office) 
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le ain’t a-goin’ ter rain no more”—well 
might this be the motto of Los Angeles for not 
only can the inhabitants in that land of cloud- 
less skies count on pleasant weather at all 
times, except for a few weeks in the rainy 
season, but they would almost appear to rely 
on a failure of rain in the Winte~. Because of 
this ability to determine beforehasd what the 
weather will be on a definite date, the Shriners 
held their Convention in that city in June, 
1925. But—Fate was unkind and the gates 
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of Heaven opened to let forth a flood. Fisher- 
men were actually seen sitting on the curbs, 
lines in hand! This was so unexpected it will 
undoubtedly go down in the annals of history 
as “unusually unusual.” 

But even when rain is supposed to fall upon 
the thirsty land, the Southern Californians ap- 
parently do not expect it, for most of the cities 
lack adequate storm drains. Though the 
streets may be dry a half hour after the storm, 
the sight of the water while the storm is raging 
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is an education to those who, like myself, have 
lived in the land of April Showers. | particu- 
larly recall one day last February—the rain 
came down in such torrents that at one time lL 
could not see across the street. As I rode on a 
street car along Western Avenue, one of the 
principal thoroughfares of Los Angeles, for 
eleven blocks I saw water running down the 
streets from curb to curb. It struck a tele- 
phone pole in such volume and with such 
force that it resembled a miniature geyser. 
Storekeepers were sweeping water from their 
doors. Not only was it running from curb to 
curb, but from one building to another across 
the street. Pieces of wood were seen floating 
rapidly out to sea—25 miles away—and a 
child’s little delivery wagon was ruthlessly 
pushed on toward San Pedro. At one street 
intersection where torrents from the two 
streets met, the water rose above the level of 
the floors of the street cars and many on their 
homeward way were forced to sit on their 
feet—or get them wet. Most of us chose the 
former method! How the cars managed to 
proceed remains a mystery to me; automobiles 
were stalled, and even buses stopped running. 
Perhaps the motors of street cars in Los An- 
geles are also unusual. Be that as it may, we 
struggled on and finally arrived at our destina- 
tion—only to be met by more floods. Let it 
not be said that the spirit of Sir Walter 
Raleigh lives no longer for two brave men 
carried every one of us safely through the 
waters to shore—and then occurred my 
tragedy. I was on a corner diagonally opposite 
where I wished to be. For a few moments I 
pondered over the situation and then boldly 
plunged in and swam across to my own corner 
of Hollywood, which, I am glad to say, the 
floods had not reached (maybe because it was 
on the second floor), and where I could sit 
high and dry and watch others struggle home- 
wards. 


Where the flowers and 
glaciers meet. Rainier 
National Park, Tacoma, 
Washington 
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It may be that I belong to a family of ducks, 
as water in one form or another seems to play 
an important part in my life. On my return 
trip I went to the Pacific Northwest where, of 
course, I drove up the Columbia River High- 
way. It is a magnificent drive with one beau- 
tiful view following another, but best of all, 
to my mind, are the waterfalls. Perhaps be- 
cause I had been in the desert or perhaps just 
because of their beauty, the waterfalls held me 
spellbound. Multnomah Falls are to my mind 
the loveliest—not excepting the Great Fall of 
the Yellowstone. Though delicate and fairy- 
like, in spite of their height, the volume of 
water is enough to fill one with awe. 

On the Columbia River Highway are also 
the lovely Wah-kee-na or Necktie Falls. Both 
of these falls come tumbling down over vast 
ledges of rock covered with moss and lichens. 
Unless one has lived in the desert, or semi- 
desert, it is difficult to appreciate the thrill of 
seeing water cascading and falling through 
long, green alleys. 


V ery different from these falls are the 
Great Falls of the Yellowstone. The colors 0 
the Canyon are gorgeous. The green water 
goes roaring right down through the walls of 
red and yellow. There one certainly feels the 
stupendousness of water and its vast power. 
While I was at Canyon Camp in the Yel- 
lowstone I went down Uncle Tom’s ‘Trail to 
the foot of the Falls. This trail goes down the 
rock wall of the Canyon. It is fairly simple 
now as steps have been hewn in many places 
and the trail is well worn, but once it was 
very exciting when the only method of descent 
was to be let down by rope. I must confess 
I am glad we now g0 down on our own feet. 
The guide told us we had to hang by our 
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evelids at one spot and that anyone who be- 
came dizzy easily should not undertake it. 
The eyelid spot was not very far above the 
river itself. A misstep meant a ducking in 
that torrent. When we finally were at the 
bottom of the Canyon—1,000 feet down in 
about three-quarters of a mile of trail—it felt 
as though we were in a storm for the spray 
from the Falls was like a heavy fog—but over- 
head the sun was shining brightly. 

There are two falls of the Yellowstone, the 
Upper and the Lower. They say that one 
tourist asked the guide why it seemed as 
though more water went over the Lower Fall 
than the Upper. “I know I am foolish,” she 
said, “but it does look as if there were more 
water going over the Lower Fall. Is it just 
because it is higher, or what?” ‘‘Well,” an- 
swered the guide, “it’s hard to say, but lots of 
people think the same thing, and we have de- 
cided it must be because after the water has 
gone over the Upper Fall it gets to the Lower 
and says to itself ‘oh dear, there’s one drop 
more.’ ” 

One more tale about water—only this time 
in the form of snow. I went to Mount Rainier 
on my way east. I have never seen anything 
so beautiful. Other people have told me the 
same thing and I did not believe it could be 
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all they said; so now I can only say—‘Go see 
for yourself.” Aside from its marvelous 
beauty with the great Douglas firs, the vari- 
colored flowers, the distant snow fields with 
their tinges of green and red, and the play 
of light and shadow over its face, Rainier is a 
delightful place to be. The first afternoon 
we were there we went out climbing and “na- 
ture coasting” on the glaciers. At the Guides’ 
Hut we were given calks, “tin pan” breeches 
(but I assure you there is no actual tin, be- 
cause the snow goes through), flannel shirts, 
and alpenstocks. Our faces were greased with 
a strange, pink, soap-like mess to prevent snow 
burn. Then off we started—hiking over 
glaciers and through fields of flowers, where 
the Indian Paint Brush was side by side with 
the mass of ice. Up on Paradise Glacier we 
discovered the use of the ‘‘tin pan.” We sat 
down on the snow and gaily coasted down the 
Glacier. We did it singly and in groups until 
our guide all but threatened us with ‘“‘no din- 
ner” if we did not start back. So over the 
ice caves, past Sluiskin Falls we went, hiking 
hungrily and happily towards Paradise where 
we could feast our inner man on food fit for 
mountaineers, and our eyes on a view for gods 
—the mountain beautiful enough to be the 
American Olympus. 


Guaymas Floods 


By John Stuart Erskine 


It rains sine 
The trash is scattered and drowned; 
The drops beat loud on the leaves; 
The wet soil sucks and heaves 
And puddles form on the ground 
And chuckle into the drains 
With an ever-increasing flow 
Of water, straw-flecked, brown. 
The white mist hides the hill; 
The bananas droop in the chill, 
Uproot and tumble down 
To splash in the stream below. 

The ditches are full to the brim, 
Gurgling, surging in flood, 
And the water spreads from the rim, 
Filling the farm with lanes 
Of refuse stained with mud. 
It rains : 
The conduits volley and thunder, 
The canals have overflowed, 
And the trestles quake and shiver 


With the current that drags them under, . 

With the mighty sweep of the river 

That is up to the rails of the road. 
The sky is a watery grey; 

The current seeps through the marsh, 

Muttering deep in its veins 

With a voice now soft, now harsh, 

Like an engine far away. 

It rains : 

The camps are deep in the flood; 

The water is up to the floor, 

And bedraggled hens float by 

On rafts in the sea of mud; 

Yet still the heavens pour, 

And the waters climb more high. 
The railway is lost from sight; 

Canals and ditches and mains 

Are drowned in the turgid sea; 

The dark falls rapidly, 

But splashing still in the night 

It rains 


An Invitation 


To the Men 


of 


All Tropical Divisions 


By Irving K. Ward 


Vice-President and General Manager Frurr DispaATcH COMPANY 


A. a result of a number of talks which 


were made at the Swampscott Conference, the 
need for a better understanding of the close re- 
lationship between the Production and the 
Sales Departments was brought to the atten- 
tion of all of us. Since such knowledge can 
come best from personal contact, I hope every- 
body in the Tropics will make a study of the 
operations of the Fruit DispATCH COMPANY 
when they visit the States. 


Please consider this message through UNI- 
FRUITCO as a personal invitation to you. All 
facilities for a thorough inspection will be 
placed at your disposal when you come with a 
letter from your Division Manager or from 
the office of Mr. George P. Chittenden, Vice- 
President in Charge of Production. Each 
operation will be explained to you. Every 
help will be given you which can contribute to 
an understanding of our selling problems. I 
want every step in the marketing of bananas, 
from the arrival at a port to the purchase by 
an ultimate consumer, made as clear to you 
as we make it to a new employee who is being 
educated for a responsible position in our or- 
ganization. 

When you visit New York I hope you will 
come to my office soon after your arrival. Not 
only will it be a pleasure to welcome you in the 
name of the Fruir DispaATcH COMPANY, but 
I shall see that a guide is furnished you for a 
visit to all Departments at this Branch. If 
you arrive from the Tropics at New Orleans, 
Mr. Charles Weinberger, Vice-President in 
Charge of the Southern Division, will welcome 
you and see that every facility there is placed 
at your disposal. 


In addition to this, it will pay you to visit 
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Irving K. Ward 


an inland Branch and familiarize yourself with 
the functions of this important link in our 
chain of distribution. ‘There you will be in 
immediate touch with the banana jobbers, 
learning at first hand how railroad shipments 
are handled, how contacts with the trade are 
made, and how diversified are the problems 
which we face every day. Our Branch Man- 
agers have instructions to do everything pos- 
sible to acquaint you with the way in which 
the work of the Branches is carried on. 

If you were not at Swampscott no doubt 
you have learned from your associates who 
were present some of the difficulties which the 
Fruir Dispatch CoMPANY encounters in 
marketing Unirruit bananas. I feel sure 
that our cablegrams take on new color in the 
light of this information. We want you men 
of the Tropical Divisions to understand the 
many typical situations which confront us— 
situations for which, because of the unique 
product we have to sell, we can find no paral- 
lels in any other marketing organization. 

Understanding is based on association and 
friendship. When men serving the same cause 
meet face to face, men animated by enthusiasm 
and a whole-hearted devotion to their Com- 
pany, they will always come to see things eye 
to eye. So I ask you to visit the Fruir Dis- 
patcH CoMPANY when you come to the 
States. It will be a great pleasure for me and 
my associates and all our fellow workers to 
make plain the identity of interest in our joint 
endeavors which gives to the Tropical Divi- 
sions and this selling organization the same 
goal—the rendering of greater service to the 
Company we represent. 


io the long centuries when 


slavery and cheap labor were in abundance, 
the galley-slave was the principal source of 
power for propelling boats. As the years ad- 
vanced, and the cost of feeding these rowers 
increased and the cargo space they occupied 
became more valuable, the sailing vessel gradu- 
ally forced them out of business. It was no 
sudden transformation, this, from oars to sail; 
and for many years after, men depended upon 
both oars and sail to propel their craft from 
port to port. The evolution was slow but 
sure, however, and in due course of time be- 
came almost complete. Ship owners piled 
sail upon sail in their efforts to outsail their 
rivals until the “wind-jammer” reached its 
perfection in the fast sailing clipper ship. 

Nothing that the mind of man ever con- 
ceived will grip the imagination of seamen as 
did these clipper ships. They were the ulti- 
mate in wood and canvas, spar and cordage, 
and it seems pitiful to relate that they were 
doomed almost before they reached their ful- 
filment. The winds that drove these fast 
packets around the world were uncertain and 
capricious. A ship like the once famous Cutty 
Sark might make 400 miles one day, and again 
lie for a week wallowing like a log in a flat 
calm while idle sails flapped and her rigging 
sagged and strained with doleful creaks as she 
swung in the trough of the sea. 

In ancient times, as at present, men have 
worked on this problem of evolving a method 
of ship propulsion that would be certain and 


Ship Propulsion 


Past, Present ong Future 


By 
Robert Laverty 


Chief Officer §.S. Macabi - 


not dependent on tiring muscles or failing 
breezes. 

The efforts of men of inventive mind to 
apply mechanical propulsion to vessels dates 
far back into sea history. The Romans, and 
the Chinese before them, had worked out 
methods of propulsion by using paddles turned 
by capstans driven by slaves or oxen. Sail, 
however, reigned supreme for hundreds of 
years. The early navigators, Columbus, Cook, 
Magellan and many others, set out heading 
north, south, east and west with nothing but 
the sea breezes to push their clumsy craft 
onward. 

America, Africa, Australia, all were opened 
up to view from the deck of a sailing ship, 
and to the old wind-jammer, now practically 
extinct, the world owes a debt that today it 
has almost forgotten. 

Gone are the days of “wooden ships and 
iron men”. 

Steam was no new power suddenly invented, 
for at the beginning of the Christian era, Hero, 
a Greek philosopher, had invented a steam tur- 
bine. His engine was the first reaction tur- 
bine and should be familiar to every American 
marine engineer, as there is a picture of it on 
his license. 

Many attempts were made without success 
by different inventors to use steam in the pro- 
pulsion of vessels, but it was not until 1806 
that Robert Fulton built the Clermont, the 
first successful steamboat to be launched. She 
was a side-wheeler 149 ft. long, using 15 ft. 
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wheels which had 4 ft. faces to the blades. 

Great was the excitement amongst the 
crowd gathered to see her start on her maiden 
trip. She burned wood for fuel and belching 
forth clouds of smoke and sparks, slowly 
churned her way up the Hudson river. One 
old farmer seeing her coming round a bend in 
the river, ran home all out of breath to say 
he had just seen the devil go up the river in 
a sawmill. 

During the.years that followed, larger ves- 
sels were built, employing both sail and steam, 
and were principally used in the transatlantic 
trades. These vessels were very expensive to 
operate on account of their heavy fuel con- 
sumption, also the sails were practically use- 
less unless when running before the wind. 
With a beam wind, the “heel” of the vessel 
would cause one paddle-wheel to be raised out 
of the water and therefore rendered practical- 
ly useless. 

So then, as it is today, it was incumbent 
on man to invent something more practical to 
replace the paddle-wheels. The screw pro- 
peller was the result, bringing about a con- 
siderable reduction in fuel consumption as 
well as giving valuable space for cargo and 
passengers. And so the screw propeller finally 
superseded the paddle-wheel even as these 
wheels had displaced sails. 

Like the steam engine, the screw propeller 
is of ancient origin and can be traced back to 
Archimedes, the famous Greek mathematician 
who died in 212 B. C. The spiral inclined 
screw of Archimedes seems to have been the 
inspiration for most of the early screw pro- 
pellers, and many crude attempts were made 
to attain perfection. 

It was soon found, however, that a simple 
helix was more efficient than all the intricate 
and complicated designs that preceded it. 
Once this fact was accepted, the screw propel- 
ler became the universal drive for ocean going 
vessels. 

Twin and triple screws, even quadruple 
screws came into being, and ocean navigation 
opened up on a new phase. Even then there 
was still room for improvement owing to the 
large fuel consumption and ship owners were 
still on the lookout for more economical 
means of transportation. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel invented the internal 
combustion engine which today bears his name, 
and is fast taking the place of steam. ‘This 
engine consumes heavy oil, the vapor pro- 
duced from which is injected under extremely 
high pressure, and is ignited by air raised to 
incandescence by compression. ‘The principal 
assets of this type of engine are its low fuel 
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consumption and reduction in personnel, as 
well as a vast increase in valuable cargo space. 
More than 50 per cent. of the present tonnage 
building are using the Diesel engine in varied 
forms. 

Some time ago, I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing a Rotor ship, the invention of a German, 
Anton Flettner. Flettner’s invention consists of 
a modification of the Magnus law which states 
that a cylinder revolving in an air current will 
produce pressure at right angles to that cur- 
rent. This ship, the Baden-Baden, had two 
such cylinders set upright, one at each end of 
the ship. A small motor driving these cylinders 
at 120 revolutions per minute caused the ves- 
sel to move forward. By varying the speed 
of these cylinders and reversing one or the 
other, the ship could be maneuvered as easily 
as under any other motive power. 

With the Diesel engine and the Flettner 
Rotor, we have before us a new era in ship 
propulsion, and it may be that we shall some 
day look back at our days in steam, even as 
today our older brothers look back on their 
days in sail. 


Sunrise Through a Porthole 


After you’ve been on watch two hours, and 
the clock says 6 A. M., and the messboy is 
late, and the odor of freshly made coftee and 
toasting bread blowing down the ventilator 
is well-nigh maddening, climb to the ’tween 
deck, and through a porthole watch the Mas- 
ter Painter spread his colors across the east- 
ern sky in a gorgeous display of barbaric 
splendor. 

He deals mostly in blues and golds; golds 
of every imaginable hue, long slashes of 
orange gold with specks of silver floating 
through it, dabs of green gold and patches 
of pink. The cobalt-blue clouds, banked low 
on the horizon are etched with saffron, and 
when finally—but what is the use of going 
on? 

Anyone who has ever been on the Car- 
ibbean, knows exactly what happens when 
that red ball of fire pops over the clouds, 
and the Painter, regretful of His lavishness, 
suddenly wipes the canvas clean, leaving the 
sky a clear blue and the sea a glittering, mir- 
ror-like waste. It hurts your eyes to look 
at it; anyway, the delinquent messboy has ar- 
rived and coffee and toast, after two hours 
on watch, tastes mighty, mighty good. 

THE SEAHORSE . 


PRUNING 


BY RH. yDAVIS 


Superintendent of Agriculture, Truxillo Railroad Co. 


HE advantage of Selective Pruning has 
always struck me as being something which 
was more or less overlooked. Could the ba- 
nana plant be induced to produce its fruit in 
the early Spring months, the advantages are 
all too apparent and need not be enumerated 
here, but although we cannot expect to obtain 
full control under our present method of grow- 
ing bananas, yet, it is quite possible to effect 
great improvement by the operation of in- 
telligent selective pruning. 

Bananas growing without artificial cultiva- 
tion will not crop annually and overlapping 
from one year to the other takes place in the 
clustered mats which we grow. 

As a general rule our so-called pruning is 
contracted for and done jointly with the clean- 
ing. This work is usually performed by an 
inexperienced mozo, who is intent on chop- 
ping down the bush as’fast as he can and as 
badly as possible. He uses a narrow machete 
nearly three feet long which, whilst an ex- 
cellent weapon to fight with, is perfectly 
hopeless for pruning, and a real danger to the 
good suckers in the banana mats around which 
he is working. 

The irregular and long periods in the treat- 
ment of the banana mat by cleaning and prun- 
ing (sometimes four months) permits the 
growth of unnecessary competitive suckers, 
which rob plant food and moisture and tend 
to retard the best trees which might produce 
in the Spring months. By specialized prun- 
ing, unnecessary growths could be removed in 


time and selection made of the correct number 
of healthy sound trees to be left in the mat 
and made to produce fruit at a certain given 
time. 

In the practice of specialized pruning it 
is required that a full knowledge of local con- 
ditions, soil, etc., as well as occurring natural 
phenomena, be known and considered. This 
will all have a bearing on the time trees take 
to produce and the number selected to be left 
in the mat. 

In the Truxillo Division, specialized prun- 
ing is being experimented with and we claim 
to have Superintendents and Overseers here 
who have a grasp on and knowledge of the 
treatment of mats. 

With this article pictures are featured of 
two selected teams of Farmers competing in 
this Division and the improved machete being 
used. A word on the improved machete. As 
will be seen from the sketch the implement is 
a well balanced, fairly broad pointed tool, with 
a rounded handle butt, which admits of com- 
fort to the palm of the hand in the down- 
ward and outward pushing movement required 
in cutting away the unnecessary suckers be- 
low their growing point. 


*Pruning Team A—left to center: 
Woods, Hairs, Bailey, 
Griffin. 

* Pruning Team B—center to right: Morrison, 
Vernon, Finlayson, Davis, Davey, Ramirez, 
Bayne and Zavala. 


Pineda, 
Quiros, Gifford and 
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The length should not exceed two feet and 
the greatest breadth at forward end three 
inches; the thickness at forward point should 
be slightly less than at handle butt. The 
machete is made of steel of good quality, but 
of a hardness which will admit of fairly easy 
sharpening by file. 


SIT 


We hope by our interest in pruning to 
learn something more of the growth of the 
banana, and I feel sure that added attention 
will promote a respect for the mat and teach 
us a lesson that is bound to be productive of 
good to the Company and to ourselves. 


Sarid 


Notes on 


@ An erstwhile tropical man be- 
comes a guest of the Great White 
Fleet and records some high lights 
of his cruise for the benefit of 
future passengers who may drift 
through the lanes of the Caribbean 


Tropical Travel 


By Edmund S. Whitman 


Fruir Drsparch Company, San Antonio, Texas 


le there is any distinction attached to a 
travel article on a cruise of “The Great White 
Fleet” that omits all reference to the Morro 
Castle at Havana, this paper bids for the 
honor! 

Yes, the grim sentinel, grey and redoubtable 
as it was, left me unmoved. 

Not so Havana the city however. Sunrises 
favor no harbor I have ever seen as they do 
Havana’s. There is a quality positively Vene- 
tian about the marble water-front at dawn—a 
quality I am sure defies a peer, save only 
Venice herself, perhaps, and of course, Holly- 
wood, where nothing is impossible in the way 
of reproduction. 

For the comfort-loving folk whose aesthetic 
appreciation is at low ebb before nine o'clock 
breakfast, and who consequently will never 
know this breath-catching panorama, permit 
me to recommend the second best feature of 
Havana—the Jai Alai. Here is something 
spirited and unique in Latin sport, gents, and 
the way bets are handled during the play 
makes the Curb Exchange activities at New 
York resemble slow moving pictures. The 
game seems to be a contribution from Spain; 
it is patterned after handball specifications ex- 
cept that the court is much larger and the 
action greatly stimulated due to wicker scoops 
attached to the playing hand—grotesque and 
convex appendages that virtually increase the 
length of a man’s arm by two feet or more— 
with consequent enormous leverage possibili- 


ties. The ball, of hard gutta percha, is ladled 
out of this wicker scoop after a violent, full 
arm swing, leaving with terrific force to be 
angled off the wall so as to prevent the oppo- 
nents from catching it. It is just as amazing 
for a stranger to behold the agility and skill 
of the Jai Alai experts as it is to see a Davis 
Cup match through eyes accustomed to Ping 
Pong. It is all very well worth seeing, the 
game, the costumes, the etiquette of the play, 
the perfumed and bedizened spectators, the 
frantic wagering on the side-lines. 

If you are young (and possibly in love with 
your companion) proceed to the roof of the 
Sevilla-Biltmore for dinner. However—go 
anyway—the food is nothing to sneer at and 
the moonlit panorama of the city far below, 
with its illuminated Prado, twinkling lights 
on the harbor, and the shadowy steamers idly 
rocking, make the elevator trip and cover 
charge worth the suffering. 

Before leaving Havana, take an afternoon 
drive in one of the innumerable topless Pack- 
ards. This will give you an architectural pic- 
ture of the city which will long remain in 
mind. You will note the marked difference 
between the prepossessing Moorish residences 
of massive stone and the buildings in the old 
shopping district. “The former somehow give 
the impression of being built almost entirely 
around their entrances; they seem to be mostly 
doorway. But the older shops and buildings 
strike you as more like the French and Spanish 
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quarters of New Orleans; hinting of damp, 
fern-decorated patios, boxing in the narrowest 
streets with their tiny sidewalks, rich in mosaic 
and iron trellising. 


A S for the Canal Zone: Primarily, it must 
be understood that Cristobal and Colon are 
virtually the same place—the Atlantic port 
where the Canal enters the Caribbean. Colon 
is the old city, whereas Cristobal is constituted 
largely of buildings and property belonging to 
Uncle Sam and maintained by our country for 
the employees in civil service and government 
work on the Canal. 

There is really only one outlet for your 
energy in Cristobal. Pulling your grey fedora 
well over your eyes, sneak quietly into one of 
the mangy horse hacks that hover about the 
jetty. Sink back into the once luxurious seat 
and let that odd feeling of self-sufficiency well 
up within you as your somnambulistic steed 
lifts his hoary head proudly and steps with 
dignity through the streets of the city. Let 
the fragrance of the stable and the odoriferous 
carriage permeate your nostrils; enjoy the 
creaking of the rickety wheels, the clanging 
of the warning bell; incline your ear to the 
unreliable utterances of the West Indian negro 
on the driver’s box. With a panetela in your 
teeth you soon begin to feel like a devil of a 
good fellow. And so you clatter through 
Cristobal, seeing nothing, smelling plenty, and 
egging on the driver to the dizziest heights of 
fiction. 

You will be whisked away to Panama City 
on an excellent train. This hour and a half 
of travel along the Canal and through the im- 
mense properties of the United States Govern- 
ment is in the nature of a revelation. You 
see something of tropical interiors and—let it 
be said here—the seaboard conveys no more 
idea of what lies behind than does a clapboard 
New England house give the slightest indica- 
tion of its interior appointments. 

Lagoons, white herons and lily pads confront 
you from one window, the Culebra or Gaillard 
cut from the other. Massive gunboats and de- 
crepit oilers glide by within a stone’s throw 
of the train. Age-old forests laden down un- 
der masses of fresh green foliage offer you 
their mute contrast. 

Colon and Panama City alike nourish and 
support a genus of merchants of Hindu caste. 
These gentry, polite and suave, minister over 
curious little shops filled with exotic articles 
ranging from the finest Rajah silk to the most 
questionable-looking ivory. Both the shops 
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and their urbane proprietors offer the casual 
traveler the most exhilarating sport imagin- 
able. 

Picture yourself on the threshold of “B. 
Petten y Hnos, We treat you Right”, a little 
store on a side street of Panama City. As 
you enter, vour eve is subtly attracted by the 
contents of two plate glass windows. Cigar- 
ette holders, brasses, filet, silks, mandarin coats, 
Spanish shawls, amber and jade, cloisonné, per- 
fumes. Camel's hair rugs are piled by the door 
on the left; Mr, Petten y hermanos en masse 
await you unctuously on the right. 

“Step right in Zir Zomesing for ze 
lady? Zome nize silk, zome perfume. Verra 
cheap . . . ? 

“Well, I might buy a couple of Satsuma 
vases if they're any good . .: 

A look of anguish appears only fleetingly on 
the otherwise immobile coffee-colored counten- 
ances of Mr. Petten vy hermanos. 

You are swallowed up in the musky obscur- 
ity of the little shop. One of the brothers 
silently and efficiently places an assortment of 
the bone holders before your enraptured gaze. 
You profess a liking for a couple of them but 
decide they are too high. You turn away to 
see the vases which have been placed on the 
counter for your inspection. As you do so, 
the one who showed you the ivory work, glides 
on around and lays an enticing assortment of 
sandalwood boxes and fans on the counter. 
You covet a set of vases but feel that the price 
is too high again. You therefore try to bolt 
for the door, but lack the moral courage to 
pass by the cold, « ontemptuous eve of the one 
behind the boxes. Perforce, you weakly ex- 
amine the boxes which you positively do not 
want at any price. So you gradually get around 
the entire shop, until you find yourself in the 
proximity of the rugs and within range of the 
door and the blessed sunlight. You look back 
at the ravaged counters with horror . . . 
the jumble of goods you have hastily inspected 

the work entailed in putting them back 


the courteous service . . you can’t 


leave without buying something. 

Never fear. As you turn to bow out, utterly 
demoralized, you find Mr. Petten » Hnos. 
again en masse, and on a desk beside them, all 
of the things you particularly praised or ex- 
pressed by word or look a desire to own. 
There are the cigarette holders you picked 
out with your own hand; there is the Satsuma; 
a Chinese coat that can be worn inside out or 
outside in with equally pleasing effect ; a string 
of crystals; a cloisonné box; and a pair of 
India silk pajamas. 


Bae 
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Mr. Petten speaks slowly but very distinct- 
ly: “We must sell you somezing, Zenyor. It 
is ze custom to zell zome little zing . . . for 
good luck. You like zese zings and I see you 
rich man and one ‘oo knows real goods. Now 
we price all at $41, but in order keep custom 
we give you for $35," 

He makes it hard for you. Perspiration 
stands out on your forehead as you see the 
things being whisked away to be wrapped up. 

“Wait a minute,” you blurt out. “I haven't 
any use for all that junk. . .” 

The house of Petten winces under the word, 
You hastily correct yourself, 

“T mean I can’t use all of those pretty things. 
I might give you $5.00 for the crystals and 
the cigarette holders . . .” 

Asad shaking of heads, A gesture of resig- 
nation. You start for the door, You gain the 
doorway. You sniff the outside air. 

“All right.” The voice of the Patron 
catches you and you turn guiltily to find your- 
self the owner of a string of crystals (forty- 
two cuts and verra old) and the psuedo-ivory 
cigarette holders. 

After a few such harrowing experiences you 
become acclimated and hard. You lose all 
sense of decency and courtesy. You snarl at 
the humble Hindu—you revile his goods. You 
cut his prices ruthlessly, twenty-five, thirty, 
fifty per cent.! And still you emerge the loser; 
invariably you buy something! A wonderful 
experience! 

Next in importance to the Hindus in Pana- 
ma City is a trip to the old ruins, seven miles 
around the sickle-shaped bay. ‘These ruins are 
bona fide and there is nothing to buy there. 
You merely view the remnants of the old capi- 
tal which was razed and sacked several cen- 
turies ago by Morgan and his swashbuckling 
crew of loose-living, loud-talking and notori- 
ous blackguards. You see the shell of a noble 
cathedral, its belfry still intact and the wooden 
beams which supported the massive campanas 
still in place. You can look over crumbling 
houses and dream of the golden doubloons and 
treasure those rascals must have cached there. 
And it makes for you a real experience. 


Ix addition to the old world ports along the 
Caribbean, the tropical nomad should not 
neglect to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity his trip affords him to inspect a banana 
division of the Unrrep Frurr Company. 
Two aspects of Central America should be 
borne in mind in this connection, else the trav- 
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eler will not derive full benefit from this tour 
of inspection. First, the climatic conditions 
should be understood, as without some work- 
ing knowledge of the degree of rainfall, range 
of temperature, and amount of sunshine, it is 
impossible to get an accurate understanding 
of the vegetation seen. Nor is it possible to 
fully appreciate and enjoy the marvelous 
play of color across mountain walls and along 
the misty littoral without something tenable 
to work on. Figures will not enhance the 
beauty of a tropical sunset, nor make more 
dense and impregnable the jungle under- 
growth. They will simply stimulate you to 
observe more carefully and to record more 
lastingly and correctly the actual natural phe- 
nomena. Second, something of the Latin- 
American attitude toward life should be 
studied, as without sympathy your trip will be 
worthless. If the traveler will try to bear in 
mind the fact that the Central American ideas 
of the ultimate in civilization may not be, and, 
in fact, are not the same ones commonly sub- 
scribed to in New York, then it will be much 
easier for him to understand his southern neigh- 
bor. A nipa shack with its accompanying ba- 
nana grove, chickens, tiny patch of bougain- 
villea and sparse stand of beans is a common 
sight in the Tropics. In terms of skyscrapers, 
four-door sedans and super-heterodynes it is a 
double zero. In terms of peace, meditation, 
tranquillity and_ self-sufficiency, however, it 
comes a lot nearer the hundred mark than a 
three-room apartment with frigidaire on Park 
Avenue. 

Bearing all this in mind, the traveler should 
find time to stroll through the residential sec- 
tion of the Divisional headquarters of the ba- 
nana port he visits. Thus he will come back 
with the proper picture of living conditions 
provided for North American employees down 
south. He should see the youngsters of these 
families, and determine in his own mind wheth- 
er they are less husky than his own at Cedar 
Falls. He should stand on the wind-swept 
beach and watch them swim and play and ride 
their ponies, and he should determine for him- 
self how well his own little Willy would stack 
up with them. 

Having seen for himself the physical layout 
of a banana port, he should carefully trace the 
movement of fruit from the time the banana 
root is planted on through to the discharge of 
the cargo in the United States. As he jour- 
neys up into the country of Honduras or Costa 
Rica (depending upon what cruise he takes) 
he will see for the first time the banana trees 
on different farms. The guide who accom- 
panies him will tell him just how the banana 
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has come through the various stages until it 
is said to be mature. He will then see for 
himself what this word maturity implies, how 
it actually represents a well-rounded but still 
grass-green fruit; he will see that bananas are 
not allowed to ripen on trees but are shipped 
green, and he will learn that this fruit is really 
only edible when ripened artificially. 

He will catch a little of the spirit of the 
great Company as his banana education and 
association enlarges, and will find himself fol- 
lowing the processes of reaping, transporting 
and loading with increasing eagerness. It is 
all simply a question of getting the proper 
schooling at the start. 

On the dock, when he gets back to his boat 
in the evening after his trip through the plan- 
tations, he will follow the system of unload- 
ing, checking, classifying and loading until its 
intricacies are simplified in his mind. And 
he will turn to his fellow passengers after 
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the shores of Central America have faded in- 
to purple mistiness, feeling as only a man can 
who has gotten value received out of his day, 
and finds himself master of the situation when 
notes are compared. 

He may consider himself well schooled in- 
deed in the fundamentals of bananas if he will 
top off his study by having the refrigeration 
engineer on the steamer explain the system 
whereby the bunches are kept at a constant 
temperature with cool fresh air passing through 
louvers and air passages, impelled into the 
cargo by massive fans and expelled by the same 
means, reversed. 

Then when he receives the little book “From 
the Tropics to Your Table”, with the Com- 
pany’s compliments, upon his return to his 
home, he will be more likely to insist that ba- 
nanas, in at least one of their eighty-three dif- 
ferent states, must grace his daily board. 


Gr 


The Rodent’s Heirloom 
By R. E. Cropley, Purser S. S. Sixaola 
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ODENTS?” Captain Stephenson 
exclaimed as we sat over our coffee and cigars 
in the Orotava’s salon. “Rodents! I expect 
any of us sailormen can give you an earful on 
that subject.” 

“Perfectly true, sir, I quite agree,” re- 
marked Tom ‘Coombs, Chief Officer, in his 
quiet way of speaking. ‘“They’re pesky devils 
most times, but then again they can be quite 
amusing.” 

“Amusing! Rats and mice!” I exclaimed in 
such a horrified tone as to cause all hands at 
the table to look at me curiously. 

Coombs laughed. “From your landsman’s 
point of view, Doc, old man,” he said “I can 
quite see your point. I know my wife gets on 
the subject and can’t appreciate how sailormen 
have often found them companionable during 
a tedious voyage.” 

“Tell that to the Marines, Tom,” I said 
discreditingly. 
_“No, I’m quite serious. Am I not right, 


@ From Mess Room Tales 


sir?” Coombs asked, addressing Captain 


Stephenson. 

“Quite, Chief. While I was in the hos- 
pital at Malba after the torpedoing of the 
Persia, I had a nightly visitor who amused 
me immensely till my fastidious nursing Sister 
finished his career and my fun into the bar- 
gain.” 

We were all ears at once, for Captain 
Stephenson when he could be gotten to talk 
had a happy faculty of making even the most 
trivial subject interesting. 

“We were really pally, that mouse and I,” 
he went on. “I’m sure the little beggar sensed 
that I was up against it and couldn’t harm 
him if I would. The room I lay in was in 
an old house taken over as a war emergency 
hospital. ”I'was a gloomy place at best and 
had it not been for the nightly theatrical per- 
formance my little friend gave on the stand at 
the head of my cot—well, I had about as sour- 
faced a nursing Sister as ever enlisted in His 
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Majesty’s service, and her disposition kept 
pace with it. 

“Life was a bore until I began to notice that 
little bits of things left on the stand the night 
before, were gone in the morning. Once or 
twice in the middle of the night I would wake 
up with a start—imagining I heard something 
drop. Then there’d be a deathly silence, fol- 
lowed after a long interval by a tiny scraping 
as if something were being pulled along the 
floor—then another silence which would seem 
interminable and then the scraping would be- 
gin again. 

“About the third night,” Captain Stephen- 
son went on, “I was so curious about it, that 
I inveigled my nurse into leaving me a night 
lamp. Told her I was scared and she be- 
lieved it. Can you imagine it?” 

We couldn’t and laughed. 

“Well, with the night lamp burning on the 
stand, it was long after the hour for the usual 
performance before anything happened. From 
the weariness of just waiting, I must have 
dozed a bit. As dim consciousness suddenly 
began to return, an undefinable fear filled me. 
What was wrong? Was I dying? These were 
my first thoughts. Then I heard the now fa- 
miliar scraping. I was wide awake on the in- 
stant. Fortunately I had sense enough not to 
stir a hair. Blinking muchly I turned my head 
on my pillow so that I might look at my 
stand. 

“Would you believe it,” Captain Stephen- 
son said as he took his cigarette out of his 
mouth by way of emphasis, “even though there 
was nothing to be seen, my beef tea cup actu- 
ally moved. Just a wee bit at first, but 
enough to make a rattle on the glass top of the 
stand. Then all was silence again. I even 
tried to hold my breath fearing that by breath- 
ing I might be noisy and scare the phenom- 
enon. 

“Eventually a tiny snoot poked its way 
around the side of the cup. Beady eyes gazed 
at me motionlessly, for so long, I actually be- 
gan to feel creepy. Finding all secure, a little 
mouse about as big as a peanut waddled round 
in front—cautiously stood upon its hind legs 
and looked over the rim of the cup to see what 
could be done about getting at its contents. A 
leap, which was so unexpected that I almost 
moved and spoiled the performance, and he 
was up on the edge of the cup expertly balanc- 
ing himself as he tried to reach the food with- 
out falling in. From his actions I was quite 
sure he knew that if he fell in, besides getting 
a bath in beef tea, he’d never get out. 

“T smiled to myself at the wiseness of the 
little fellow and really felt sorry for him that 
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he couldn’t get at the beef tea. What do you 
suppose he did?” Captain Stephenson asked, 
bringing his hand down with a resounding 
smack on the table. 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine, sir,” said Coombs, 
coming to the rescue of the rest of us who were 
a bit tongue-tied with mirth over the Captain’s 
seriousness. 

“Why, he turned around on the rim of the 
cup, first thing, so he faced me. ‘Then he used 
his tail.” 

“His tail, sir!” I blurted out before I could 
stop myself. 

“Yes, his tail; to sort of lap up the beef tea 
so he could lick it off his appendage.” 

“Well, I'll bé darned!” 

“But that’s not all,’ Captain Stephenson re- 
marked, his eyes aglow. ‘That mouse had hu- 
man intelligence. Seemed almost at times as 
if he knew he was being watched and like a 
human being, wanted to show off as to how 
clever he was. Night after night I’ve seen 
him hurdle cups—climb up to all sorts of im- 
possible places; in fact, the way he got on to 
the stage, which my bed stand had become for 
me, was via my bed. His Nemesis, though, 
came one night, when he swiped a roll six times 
bigger than himself which the Sister had left 
on a plate. Up to then she hadn’t known of 
him and if I could have gotten out of bed, 
she’d never have taken advantage of me to 
get him. 
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Ais farewell performance,” the Captain 
continued sadly, “was a drawn out one. I 
had a great deal of fun lying there watching 
him trying to get that roll off the plate and 
out on the flat surface of the stand. He'd 
sink his teeth into it, but the bread would 
either crumble away or his paws couldn’t get 
a grip on the slippery surface of the plate. 
He’d hop down on to the stand—look at the 
roll—look at me—consider—and try some 
new way. Yet he kept on failing and I really 
wondered how I could help the little fellow. 
I wondered what was ‘damn’ in mouse lan- 
guage. 

“To make a long story short, the way he 
got that roll, was by tipping it over on himself 
and using his body as a wedge and fulcrum. 
He must have thought it all out beforehand. 
It couldn’t have been just instinct. He kept 
on repeating the performance fill he’d gotten it 
off the stand on to the floor and that was the 
last I ever saw of the little beggar alive.” 

“Why so sorrowful about it, sir?” asked 
Coombs quietly. 
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Captain Stephenson laughed. 

“A bit funny, isn’t it, I should feel so over 
a rodent,” he answered. ‘‘But then when one 
is sick things take on strange and alluring val- 
ues. That roll gave my sour-faced Sister an 
inkling that mice were around. She saw the 
crumbs on the floor and without my knowing 
it set a trap. My little friend sprung it the 
next night. Really, at the time, I felt as if 
I could have killed that woman. ‘Told her 
so and got the full benefit of her vipery tongue. 
Understand, though,” in deadly seriousness, 
“most of my experiences with rodents at sea 
or ashore, have been mainly annoying ones.” 

“Right you are, sir,’ interposed Coombs. 
“Do you remember last voyage how I lost all 
the manifest papers and nearly got the sack?” 

“Ought to. It nearly sacked both of us. 
Find them?” 

“Yes, that is, what’s left of them,’ Coombs 
replied. 

“Where, for heaven’s sake?” 


“In a rat hole, with my dress tie and several 
other personal belongings of men who’ve oc- 
cupied the Chief Officer’s cabin since the 
Orotava came out. From the condition of the 
papers I should say the whole rat community 
had enjoyed themselves having a grand old 
gnaw.” 

“How'd you discover the hole?” asked the 
Captain. 

“Accidentally pulling my wardrobe drawer 
out so far it came all the way out and I saw 
a big chunk had been gnawed out of the back 
end. “Iwas the same drawer in which I’d 
deposited the manifest papers when I’d lain 
down for a nap. 

“With a torch I looked in behind. But 
there was no hole—nothing but a space be- 
tween the side of the ship and all the drawers 
back of those under my settee. In back of one 
of them, the torch showed the end of the dress 
tie I thought I’d lost. Reaching in for it, I 
discovered the other end was up an old drain 


Our Babies 


Marshal L. Wilcox, Jr., (Buddy), two and 
a half year old son of Marshal L. Wilcox of 
_ the Freight Traffic Department, New York. 
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pipe which had been cut off. With a stick I 
pulled out the manifest papers which Mr. Rat 
had taken to line his nest and other things, 
but what he wanted of somebody’s gold plate 
with a few false teeth in it, I can’t grasp.” 

“Look here, Chief, I wager those teeth be- 
longed to Old Taylor,” Captain Stephenson 
remarked. 

“How so, sir?” 

“Taylor was Chief here twenty years ago 
when I was Second. He had a gold plate 
with two teeth to port and one to starboard. 
There was a heluva row aboard one morning 
when they were missing from his table and 
he gave his boy the sack for stealing.” 

From his pocket Coombs drew forth a gold 
plate which answered the description and laid 
it on the table. 

“Well I’ll be jiggered! Look here, Stew- 
ard,” the Captain suddenly sang out to the 
man who had been waiting on him. ‘“Weren’t 
you Captain Taylor’s boy when he was Chief 
Officer here?” 

“Yes, sir,” the Steward replied wondering 
what was coming. 

“After twenty years of doubt, you are ex- 
onerated” Captain Stephenson said. “Here,” 
he added, handing the man the false teeth, 
“next time you are in Southampton, take this 
up to Captain Taylor’s house with my com- 
pliments and tell the old gentleman that the 
great-great grandchild of the rat who stole 
them has been deprived of a family heirloom.” 


OUR’ GHRISFMASEPAR TY 


By George Dexter Frost, Boston 


ale. annual Christmas Party of the 


Untrrurtco Club of Boston, was held De- 
cember 23 at Repertory Hall in Boston. 

The hall was tastefully decorated in red 
and green. A large Christmas tree was gen- 
erously bedecked with Christmas trinkets and 
shining electric lights. Half a dozen big red 
electric candles glowed cheerily on the walls. 
They served to diffuse a warm red Christmas 
glow through the half-light of the hall. It was 
carefully arranged that they should not cast 
too much illumination on the scene. The large 
central chandelier in the ceiling was likewise 
camouflaged in Christmas reds and greens so 
as to carry out the general plan of low visi- 
bility. 

This kept everybody guessing. No one 
knew why it was so dark. Some thought the 
Electric Light Company was nearing bank- 
ruptcy while others credited the committee 
with economy in the matter of the light bill. 

But here’s the real story. Mistletoe is ex- 
pected at Christmas; hence doorways and 
other likely places were diligently scanned by 
eager couples, intent upon finding the proper 
place, and so forth and so on, but no mistletoe- 
was discovered, not one measly berry. “The 
thought went round that the committee, in- 
dividually and collectively, were certainly slip- 
ping, but the committee did not mind. They 
seemed singularly happy and elated, but no 
one found out why till afterward. The 
mistletoe was on deck, all right, and no dinky 
little two-by-twice either. Generous sprays 
were artfully sorted in among the decorations 
and the dingle-dangles of that weird chande- 
lier, which was lighted all right but which 
shed no light where most. needed to disclose the 
mistletoe. All the evening, under this wealth 
of possibilities, the crowd danced. Alas for 
all those lost opportunities. 

In one dance the men lined up on one side 
and the girls on the other. “Then the girls 
made a rush and we found out who were their 
favorites. The men’s rush which followed 
was a veritable stampede. The orchestra 
leader had to call it off and try it all over 
again. ee 
This party was exclusively a Company af- 
fair. Admission was by membership ticket 
only. ae ates 

The Club is fortunate in having among its 
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members David P. Wilson of the Cable Bu- 
reau of the General Office, who paints pic- 
tures, plays the violin and sings, in addition 
to solving the telegraphic mysteries of the 
vasty deep. His team of four Troubadours, 
of which he is one, entertained with songs, in 
some of which he referred, by name, to sundry 
members present, to the delight of everybody, 
including, of course, the “victims”. He sang 
“Me Too”, “Evening’s Twilight”, ‘“Barce- 
lona”, and a travesty of “Coming Through 
the Rye”. (The words for the second verse 
of “Evening’s Twilight” were composed by 
Mr. Wilson and sold by him to Oliver Ditson 
Company). : 

It would be a revelation if the dance orders 


‘of some of the married men could -be made 


public. We understand that very few will 
ever be shown to their families. 

The Club entertained the following guests, 
including several officers and their wives from 
our ships: Captain and Mrs. Davison and 
daughter, Miss Phyllis, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Friswold, Mr. T..D..Gray, Mr. G. H. Burns, 
Mr. W. Boyle, Mr. T. J. Barnett and Mr. 


~ F.C; McFarland. 


Presents were distributed during novelty 
dances. The men came forward and each one. 
took a girl’s present; then he had to find the 
girl and dance with her. The girls, in turn, 
delivered the men’s presents in like fashion. 
These presents were limited in value to 10 
cents each, with everybody providing a pres- 
ent for some one else on which something ap- 
propriate and amusing was written. 

M. Camille DenDooven, former chef of 
the King of Belgium and now chet for Tropic 
Foods, Inc., supplied some excellent ‘banana 
ice cream. Bae Rate ange 

Miss Anderson, of Tropic Foods, and Ray- 
mond Brundage, of the General Office, painted 
some beautiful and highly artistic posters ex- 
pressly for this party. 

Art Rubin’s Orchestra furnished the music. 

The feature of this party, and one which is 
recurrently characteristic, was the presence and 
the enthusiastic interest of Mr. Cutter and a 
large number of the other officials of the Com- 
pany. The employees appreciated this sin- 
cerely and were particularly pleased that Mr. 


“Cutter and the other officials enjoyed them- 


selves. 


Brief Histories 


of 


Tropical Division Managers 


No. 11 


George S. Bennett 


Manager 
Guatemala 


Division 


1887, born in Jackson, Michigan. 

Educated at the Detroit University School and the University of Michigan. 

January, 1911, entered the employ of the United Fruit Company as banana receiver in the | 
Costa Rica Division. 

Since then Mr. Bennett has held the following positions: 


Banana Receiver Costa Rica Division 
Fruit Estimator Costa Rica Division 
Timekeeper Costa Rica Division a 
Overseer Costa Rica Division 
Assistant Superintendent Costa Rica Division 
District Superintendent Costa Rica Division 
Superintendent of Agriculture Panama Division 
Superintendent of Agriculture Costa Rica Division 
Assistant to Manager Truxillo Railroad Company 
Manager Guatemala Division 
Mr. Bennett is married and has three children, all of whom were born in United Fruit 
Company Hospitals in the Tropics. 
| 
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Truxillo 


December 15, 1926 


Me. LUCIEN GALMICHI, our jovial 
Inn Keeper, has left hurriedly for New 
Orleans due to the fact that his wife and child 
are very ill. We trust they will recover 
rapidly and that “Gally’s” smiling face will 
be seen soon again around the mess hall. 


That little crack in the November 
Unirruirco about our speed-boat, Miss Cas- 
tilla, reminds us that the only part of the 
boat that doesn’t work in perfect harmony 
is the motor. Oh, yes, we know where the 
motor came from. 


Mr. Charles V. Howell, of the Mer- 
chandise Department, left on a late New 
York boat, having resigned to take up a new 
position in Guatemala City. Thus Castilla 
loses another good fellow and an all-around 
ladies’ man. 


Johnny Moore, our genial Superintendent 
of the Electrical Department, has joined Mrs. 
Moore ‘in California for the express purpose 
of aiding and abetting his better half in the 
selection of a name for the new flapper addi- 
tion to his family. Congratulations, Johnny. 


Mr. James W. Harrison has left the 
bananas to look after themselves and has re- 
turned to Mississippi, to take up scientific 
farming and stock raising. Knowing Jim as 
we do, there is no doubt but what he will be 
successful, so all we can wish for him is more 
success in his new venture. 


Sefiorita Rosita Bautista, of the Hospital 
Staff, is in Panama on vacation. 


Among others on vacation are Mr. Wm. H. 
Wooten, Mechanical Department, in Eng- 


land and Mr. Julian W. Glenn, Farms De- 
partment, in Georgia; Mr. Perry Buck 
Wheeler, our buck and wing artist, is back 
home in Arkansas learning a few new steps 
from the Ozark Razorbacks. 


Late arrivals from vacation include Mr. 
Hiram Bailey, Mr. Rance Ferguson, Mr. 
William Hislop and wife, Mr. Charles Jess- 
up, Mr. and Mrs. Aubry Woodford, Mrs. 
Otis Myers, Mrs. Leon McCrellis, Mr. R. 
H. Davis and family, and Mrs. E. L. Hairs. 


We understand that the Accounting De- 
partment has subscribed to the new Stock Issue 
to the tune of not only 100%, but to the full 
limit. 


The grasshoppers have arrived in Castilla. 
’Nuf sed. 


We are looking forward expectantly to 
the arrival of the first of the “Wednesday” 
boats, the S. S. Abangarez, which is scheduled 
to load here on the twentieth. Having loaded 
them for several months last summer, we feel 
as if it were a case of old friends returning 
and Castilla extends to them a hearty wel- 
come and hopes that everybody, from the 
Skipper down and back up again to the 
tourist who occupies Suite A, will feel as if 
they had returned home. 


Listening in on the plans the ladies are mak- 
ing for the annual Christmas tree for the kids 
makes one wish that he were about seven again 
and still believing in Santa Claus. 


“Tsn’t it hard to keep a budget straight?”, 
wailed Mrs. T. 

“My dear, it’s terrible,” confided Mrs. S. 
“This month I had to put in four mistakes to, 
make mine balance.” 
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S UNDAY, November 14, ushered in one of 
the best series of baseball games that have been 
seen in Castilla since the last Castilla-Tela 
games in ’25. 

In the first game, amid the cheers of a 
large and enthusiastic gathering, the Benedicts 
went down in defeat at the hands of those of 
Single Blessedness to the score of 10 to 5. 
Since that time three other games have been 
played, the Single Men barely scraping 
through with a win of 5 to 4, while the other 
two games were more in the nature of a 
track meet and were won by the Benedicts, 
18 to 1 and 13 to 5. 

All’ ot * thie 
games, through- 
out, were marked 
with both spectac- 
ular and decidedly 
other playing, but 
the boys are gradu- 
ally being whipped 
into shape by 
Manager Flanary 
and we feel con- 
fident that when 
the time comes to 
cross bats with the 
self-styled “Champions of the Tropics”, there 
will be another tale to unfold. 


“Doc” Phelps performed in the box for the 
Married Men and. during the series worked 
up quite a nice little business for his Hospital. 


“Panama” Ramirez hurled three masterful 
games for the Benedicts and at times had the 
Married Men eating out of his hand. 


“Gid” Spiller on short plays a sweet game 
of baseball and robbed more than one Single 
Man of what appeared to be a hit. He 
fields well, covers ample territory and throws 
better than that. With “Gid” at short there 
will be no cries from the Grand Stand. to 
“Knock it to short.” 

The line-up for the first two games follows. 
(The last line-ups had to be changed on ac- 
count of several of the boys’ vacations com- 


ing due). 

Benedicts Single Men 
Rowlett Catcher Williams 
Phelps Pitcher Ramirez 
Scott Ist Base Bassey 
Scanlan 2nd Base Wheeler 
Coleman 3rd Base Dannaker 
Spiller Short-stop Flanary 
Hutchinson Left Feild Fadden 
Paul Center Field Farrell 
Galmichi Right Field Bush 


Our team has been considerably strength- 
ened by the arrival of several new men 
who show promise of the ability that we 
are badly in need of. 

Needless to say, after each and every ball 
game the “Banana Six”, the pride of this 
Division and the envy of all others, enter- 
tained with their usual brand of high-class 
dance music. 


An Eventful Day for 
Puerto Castilla 


(Acontecimiento Social) 


Sh HE morning of December 8 dawned 
sunshiny and bright and the preparations of 
the day and night before were feverishly 
hurried to a conclusion when Bobbie Wool- 
folk of the Manager’s Office passed the word 
along that the Metapan would arrive at two 
instead of four in the afternoon as previously 


scheduled. 
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The newest thing in 
tropical conveyances. 
Special chariot provid- 
ed for the newlyweds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
H. McClellan 


The occasion of the festivity was the ‘““home- 
coming” of Mr. Claude H. McClellan 
(Mack) with his newly wed bride “Cleo”. 
Long before the steamer docked the reception 
committee, with Lee Hunsinger at its head, 
was waiting on the pier backed by a large 
crowd of well-wishers. 

Arrangements had been made to enable 
Mack and his bride to land immediately and 
Jim Flanary saw to it that they disembarked 
by way of the gang-plank thus cutting off all 
possible escape on the off side of the ship by 
way of a Carib “cayuco” or other means, for 
we suspected that the newlyweds might try 
to avoid the fusillade of old shoes, rice, etc., 
which they knew full well awaited them. 

When he reached the foot of the gang- 
plank, Claude, who came first, was grabbed 
by Lee Hunsinger. and “Hefty’’ Symon. Cleo 
fell into the hands of “Jefe” Davis and 


“Mack” and “Cleo” 
descending the gang- 


‘plank at Castilla, 

‘where a reception 
committee waited 
patiently with a sup- 
ply of old shoes and 
rice 


McClure. The couple was rushed off then to a 
special chariot, which consisted of two old 
push cars tied together, covered with coconut 
boughs, festooned with hanging bananas and 
drawn by mules. Many clever placards and 
cartoons decorated the novel conveyance. One, 
representing a fish on a hook, was prominently 
displayed. 

Cleo was seated on a large chair with two 
small high-chairs for foot-stools (no allusion 
to a bird, dear readers), while Mack was 
made to sit on a box. Lee Hunsinger had 
equipped the chariot with a cracked locomotive 
bell which was most vigorously rung by our 
Manager’s wife. After many salutations and 
hand-shakes (by salutations we mean kisses for 
the bride)—-with “Jefe” in the advance, as 
usual, the cavalcade and welcoming crowd 
proceeded to the house of the bride and groom 
where refreshments were served. 
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Tue ladies suggested it (bless ’em) and 
worked untiringly for its success, and the boys, 
when the secret was confided to them, came 
through nobly with the necessary financial 
assistance. And so it came to pass that on 
Friday, December 24, a Christmas Tree party 
was staged in the Club at Puerto Castilla 
that will linger long in the minds of the kid- 
dies of this Division. 

The beautifully-decorated Club room was 
given over for the happy occasion and at half 
past two in the afternoon when the kiddies 
arrived what a sight met their eyes! A large 
and glittering Christmas tree alight with all 
the colors of the rainbow and fairly groaning 
beneath its load of presents. A wonderful 
sight, truly! And as we looked, sure enough 
there was old Santa Claus himself distributing 
the gifts to the children personally. The fact 
is “Jefe” Davis played the part so naturally 
that we strongly suspect he had considerable 
practice along this line prior to his public 
appearance here in Castilla. 


A part of our Banana Six Orchestra went 
over to Tela to furnish music for their Christ- 
mas dance and returned with glowing ac- 
counts of the festivities there and the hospi- 
tality shown them. ‘They also played for a 
dance at Ceiba while en route to Tela. The 
fame of this band is now so widely spread 
that we should not be surprised to receive a 
request from Santa Marta or even from EI- 
ders & Fyffes for their services. From all re- 
ports we were lucky to get “Our Jack’ Bates 
back from Tela. And by the way, he has 
lately waxed literary and in one of his 
camp cars, referred to by him as Pull- 
mans, has written a Don Quixote article 
on irrigation, which may or may not get 
by the Censor. 


“Old Sailor” Daley couldn’t resist 
the call of the sea any longer and has 
wended his weary way to the States via 
the good ship Bowden. We were sorry 
to have the Old Sailor leave us but are 
sure that he is now feeling more at home 
sailing over the briny. 


We know all our readers will be 
glad to see that Mr. V. EB. Fewell 
is again contributing to UNI- 
FRUITCO. This cartoon is in his 
usual graphic style 
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Mr. Luigi Rowlett, who has heretofore 
been responsible for most of our news items 
and cartoons in Unrrruirco, sailed for the 
States just before Christmas for a short va- 
cation; so if the Castilla section is not up to 
its usual standard this month the explana- 
tion is at hand. 


We are glad of the opportunity to welcome 
Mrs. Wylie A. Paul, wife of our Second 
Wireless Operator. 


N New Year’s Eve the Club again 
sprang into prominence as the scene of a Din- 
ner Dance, which we honestly believe eclipsed 
all previous efforts in the way of entertain- 
ment there; and this is a pretty strong state- 
ment, because we have certainly had some 
jolly good times in that Club of ours. 

It was with quite a bit of temerity that 
plans were made for this Dance as, due to in- 
cessant demands made upon our Banana Six, 
and their trip on Christmas to Ceiba and Tela, 
we were afraid that the orchestra would try 
to “high hat” us and not condescend to play, 
which would have been an awful calamity. 
They came through in fine shape, however, 
and played as they never played before— 
blowing their heads off as Mr. P. D. Parks 
would say. 

At 8:30 when the guests arrived, they found 
the Club transformed, and several were heard 
to remark that they could “hardly believe it 
to be the same place.” For redecorated 


a 


THE FROMANCE: OF THE BANANA 


a A 
ANOTHER WASHOUT DO0G-GoNE IT. 
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throughout, and with the mahogany partitions 
between the dining hall and the main club- 
room removed, it presented a truly striking ap- 
pearance. The tables, artistically arranged at 
one end of the hall, were gay with little holi- 
day favors, while the musicians’ platform in 
the center of the hall appeared like a little 
island afloat on the mirror-like surface of the 
ballroom floor. 


Costa 


December 6, 1926 


Ar the rate this rich daddy of a Division 
is subscribing for the new $96.00 shares, you 
would think they were worth that many pen- 
nies. When the final returns are in we ex- 
pect to see our Division well up at the top 
of the list, if not at first place. No doubt 
our Editor will compile and publish a list 
showing every Division’s total. 


In the previous month’s column we bragged 
about the fine weather we were having. Brag- 
ging never pays. Since that slip we have had 
plenty of rain nearly every day; for one week 
it totaled 9.01 inches, the heaviest in over a 
year. In the mountain districts it has been 
the same and every day we expected to see 
the train from San Jose come in about twen- 
ty-three hours late, but despite small land- 
slides and washouts, no bridges gave way, and 
the train pulled in every afternoon on time. 

With all this water coming from the 
heavens, our engineers drilling for a well at 
Camp No. 1 struck some more and it is gush- 
ing about twenty gallons per minute. 


The picnic craze terminated with the com- 
ing of wet weather, and house parties have 
taken first place. Our nurses gave the bache- 
lors a splendid Armistice party. Their big 
porch was a fine spot for dancing to the tune 
of the Orthophonic. 


Then came Jack Marti’s birthday party at 
Siquirres celebrating his fifty-seventh year of 
mellifluous living. We failed to attend, our- 
selves, but met two returning guests at a 
very late hour who pinned us against the wall 
and told us rather sputteringly the full de- 
tails. 


Twenty-odd of us enjoyed a gastronomical 
adventure on board the Ulua Thanksgiving 
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Hiram Bailey had the largest table for his 
contingent of 45. “Towering among his other 
guests was “‘Chico”’ Lamoree, six foot four 
California University graduate, our most re- 
cently acquired Timekeeper. Being an expert 
irrigation ditch digger and expressing a de- 
sire to report to the Division’s hardest boiled 
Overseer, Hiram Bailey won the draw for 
placement. ‘The dance was a great success. 


Rica 


day. Ah! ‘The soup! But why mention the 
soup when everything else deserves praise as 
well? Again we thank the Chief Steward 
and his staff for their efforts. Reluctantly 
dragging our stuffed selves away from the 
bountiful tables, we stumbled up to the Com- 
munity House to attend the shake-down the 
Untrruitco Club was having that evening. 
The same good-sized crowd appeared with the 
usual large number on the side-lines. For 
once the punch lasted the entire evening. We 
think it was due to the feed everyone had in- 
dulged in so heartily. They say the Club 
plans to put on a Minstrel show, but nothing 
definite has been planned as yet. 


We could go on mentioning quite a few 
more affairs; for instance, the farewell party 
Mrs. M. M. Marsh gave the Misses Bright 
and Ida Emmett, who are leaving us very 
shortly to return to their home in New Or- 
leans. Later, Miss Ida intends to sail to 
Norway to take the position of secretary to 
the American Consul at—well the name of 
the port we can’t spell, but it’s the main sea- 
port. We wish the Emmetts good health and 
happiness. 


Mr. N. E. Sanderson, a former Superin- 
tendent of Farms here several years ago, has 
returned to this Division after a two years’ 
leave of absence spent in Africa on explora- 
tion work. Mr. Sanderson will carry on this 
kind of work for the Company in Costa Rica. 


The short-handed Accounting Department 
welcomed a new member recently transferred 
from Honduras. He is a brother of Bill 
Hughes who used to be here and is now at 
the General Office. In the interests of good 
reporting we asked him how did the place 
strike him? He said, “I notice four out of 
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five fellows have it around here.”’. We asked, 
“Have what?” “A marriage license,” an- 
swered, Joe. It is true and is noticed. by vis- 
itors and newcomers. This is getting to be 
a married men’s Division. It was also puz- 
zling to Joe where all the married fellows 
went after the day’s work. We told him, 
“Why, home of course. They drop in to see 
the few remaining bachelors at the Commu- 
nity House once in a while and buy some- 
thing at the bar.” “What do they buy?” 
asked Joe. “Oh, a can of sardines or a pound 
of butter.” 


The Agricultural Department has gone on 
another orgy of acquiring new members from 
the States. We greet the following: Messrs. 
H. Hull, E. U. Wyman, G. Gray, 2nd, D. 
B. Linscott and Wm. Davis. 


Reading in the radio press the other day 
that the Company’s stock went up to 12434 
made us feel like Jesse Livermore. Ha! Ha! 
Hold my hand while I float. Us. big share- 
holders are figuring out our paper profits 
here and now. 


The construction work carried on by the 
municipal government on the new vehicular 
road to Westphalia is coming along nicely. 
Pretty soon we will be able to take a com- 
fortable ‘auto ride. If we mention here that 
Limon is to have its first seven passenger se- 
dan, the folks in the big towns may think we 
are just bordering on civilization. Limon has 
only a few cars but they are all up-to-date 
models and we can boast of having the same 
type of four-wheel pirate taxis as in any me- 
tropolis. We don’t want too many automo- 
biles here to make things complicated. We 
can walk across the street now without look- 
ing from left to right and right to left, and 
we haven’t got one single traffic cop to say to 
us, “How do yer get that way?” 


The new schedule of steamers nicely dis- 
tributes the banana people’s work during the 
week and they can come in and enjoy a week- 
end more fully. 


Think of it! Several big hulks in our Com- 
munity House asked Mr. Sullivan, our Stew- 
ard, if it were not possible to have hot show- 
ers. The water is cold during this rainy 
weather but at the same time invigorating. 
We suggest that they take warm foot baths. 
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The second group of five representatives 
from tourist agencies took the summer cruise 
to Costa Rica and made the round trip to San 
Jose in the private car “Limon.” Mr. F. 
Sheehy acted as host and the party enjoyed 
things immensely, especially the scenery along 
the railway. 


We are glad to see Mr. C. Penrod back 
on the job again after his operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


The “gobble, gobble” of numerous turkeys 
can be heard all over our Point. There will 
be a strange silence after Christmas. Maybe 
their spirits will echo their favorite call. 


We have watched Mr. R. W. Emerson, 
our neighbor hailing from Cristobal, playing 
tennis and find he swings a wicked racket. 
Mrs. Emerson is also an active participant. 


Here’s what we call quick action. The 
Toloa arrived here equipped with a new 
Brunswick Electric Panatrope with a set of 
amplifiers for each side of the main deck. Mr. 
Marsh and Mr. Silloway went down to look 
it over, and after consulting with Mr. Ferris 
on the technical points as to whether it would 
be practical for our electrical system, Mr. 
Marsh immediately cabled for one to reach 
here, if possible, by Christmas so the Un1- 
FRUITCO Club could have some real music for 
the holidays. We wish to thank Mr. Marsh 
and Mr. Silloway on behalf of the Club. 


As Old Man 1926 walks the plank we find 
things coming along all right here. The boys 
in the Accounting Department are looking 
sadly ahead to the annual closing. We have 
just wrestled to a finish with the cost of a 
case of sardines, a barrel of soused herring, 
two dozen jars of indifferent pickles, three 
boxes of dried codfish, and two bottles of 
Liver Aid. The buses are running on a split 
second schedule and one returned vacationist 
who now sports a pearl grey fedora made by 
Knox, “knox” it off every time he gets in and 
out of our gas wagons. A few had attacks 
of hiccups (nervous indigestion, they called 
it). Some of us haven’t had a bathing suit 
on in a couple of weeks because of the chilly 
weather. ‘There is a mysterious Dr. Zepol 
around the Merchandise Department because 
all we see in some of the show windows is Dr. 
Zepol’s Tasteless Cod Liver Oil, Eight Star 
something all ten point to quality. Big Phoe- 
nix is still sneezing at regular intervals and 
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wakes us all up early in the morning when he 
chases the railroad call-boy around our bache- 
lor corridors because the boy called him an 
hour too late. 

Trying to get started on a slippery waxed 
floor in your bare feet is rather difficult for 
anyone of normal weight, and friend Phoenix 
being a bit large, the sound he makes in get- 
ting up speed is similar to an enormous freight 
locomotive pulling away on a slippery rail. 


The Unrrruirco Club has purchased a 
nice Christmas tree and the decorations 
necessary to make it good looking. Since the 
advent of the buses some of the married fel- 
lows dress up so “‘neat and tidy” that they 
make the Prince of Wales look like a Rus- 
sian refugee. “They come down to work m 
the latest thing worn around Piccadilly, with 
hat and all. A pair of lemon colored gloves 
will not surprise us pretty soon. 


We received a letter recently from an actor 
friend of ours, in which he writes, “All of us 
are delighted. Our new play which was tried 
out in Boston was a flop and closed up in three 
nights; it will be a big hit in New York and 
points west.” 


W E are in the depths—the gloomy depths 
caused by an empty pocketbook. It all hap- 
pened so quickly. The day of the big races 
at the Golden Park Race Track at Bananito 
dawned clear and bright. “Violet Eyes” was 
in wonderful form; yes, we would place every 
nickel we possessed on her; she couldn’t lose. 
The preliminaries were run off, much too slow- 
ly for us. At last the whistle blew. The 
horses began to line up. What’s that we see? 
Zounds! ‘Violet Eyes” is haunched down and 
the jockey is coaxing and pleading with her. 
He’s offering her a bottle of White Label. 
This is terrible! We run over and kick her 
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Tears, trickle from her beauti- 
ful violet optics. The judges give the signal 
and the race horses are on the line. Still 
“Violet Eyes” refuses to budge. A shot is 
fired and they are off, with this she-devil left 
at the home plate. Something like a gleam 
of intelligence comes into the jockey’s flat 
face and he runs back into the special padded 
stall and brings forth a large pink bow which 
he hurriedly ties around our favorite’s neck. 
Immediately she jumps to her feet and tears 
away, with the jockey half on. It was too 
late; “Slippery Feet” came in first—an 8 to 1 
shot. Later we found out why “Violet Eyes” 
had refused to move without her pink ribbon 
her sweetie was also running. 


in the slats. 


' December 31, 1926 


M., J..W. HEIM has been spend- 


ing several weeks in this Division looking over 
our M. & S. Department for any Surplus & 
Dead Material (this doesn’t apply to humans 
please understand), and left on: the S. S. 
Kyphissia (don’t blame us if we didn’t spell 
it right). Mts 


Several hundred sacks containing Xmas 
packages and cards very carefully sealed and 
very daintily addressed, sailed out of Limon 
to folks in various parts of the world, and 
several hundred more arrived here which 
pleased everyone except the mail-man. The 
bachelors duly received long flat packages 
containing the inevitable and oftentimes un- 
wearable neckties, in which case they were 
immediately turned over to their favorite 
waiters. The married men also were the re- 
cipients of neckwear but we notice they have 
to wear them. That’s one advantage of be- 
ing a bachelor and living thousands of miles 
away from doting relatives and friends—you 
don’t have to adorn yourself with their gifts 
of prehistoric or futuristic neckwear. The 
womenfolk ‘here suffer a severe handicap 
though—they can’t rush back to the stores the 
day after Xmas and try to swap their presents 
in for something they think they’d like better, 
and then find out later, to their regret, that 
the original present would have been all right. 


When Miss Bright Emmet waved a fond 
farewell to us, we had to look around for an- 
other pedagogue for our little group of studi- 
ous(?). youngsters at Hospital Point.. Mrs. 
J. F. Doyle is now our new school-teacher 
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and we wish her all success. Mrs. Doyle has 
already added a daily period of calisthenics 
which the pupils take to like they do to ice 
cream soda. 


Mr. Harold Cox, Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, and Mr. Thomas Sheldrake of the 
London Times, arrived on the S. 8. Coronado 
and left immediately for San Jose. The car 
“Limon” was given over for their use and 
we think they had a thoroughly enjoyable 
visit, judging from their beaming coun- 
tenances. 


Fourteen football players also arrived from 
Ecuador, who took part in the sports held in 
San Jose during the Holiday Fiestas. 


Siquirres 


VW E now can boast of a news agency for 
tus Magazine at Siquirres. The reporter 
wants to be called “Sleepy Stevens”. He 
promises to give a recital each month of bare 
facts. Now, “Sleepy”, that sounds too much 
like the Follies so we are going to say in- 
stead, a bare recital of facts. 

Mr. G. K. Hussey, by the way, is the mys- 
terious “Sleepy Stevens”, ‘also known as the 
“Baby Elephant”. After attending one of 
our. dinner dances he had to walk out of the 
door sideways, his girth had increased so per- 
ceptibly. 

“Sleepy’”’ leads off with the Who's Who 
in Siquirres: 


All tourists arriving at Siquirres and par- 
taking’ of breakfast at the Siquirres Hotel 
served by the genial Mr. Jack (Flapjack) 
Marti, should inquire for Mr. William Bell, 
alias Hashknife Hartley, who is Costa Rica's 
expert fisherman. Crabs, minnows, sharks, 
alligators, are all the same to Hashknife. He 
skins them alive. 


Mr. G. G. Fuller's latest outdoor sport is 
locating push cars on curves at a high rate of 
speed via a Fairbanks gas wagon. 


Our handsome Building Supervisor Mr. W. 
F. Prince is the proud possessor of a tame 
tiger. After it is about ten years old he may 
be able to come within a foot of it without 
having it spit at him. 


Twenty years from now when tourists 
come to Siquirres they will wonder who had 
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the foresight to plant the Royal Palms that 
will then decorate the right of way from Mr. 
Tenney's house, They may thank Chief En- 
gineer Mr, D. J. Cloward for this. 


Mr. W. O. Patterson (Sloppy), is enjoy- 
ing a vacation at San Jose. A push car was 
responsible for the vacation, 


Conductor McGuinness followed by his 
magnificent snoop hound bull is one of the 
regular sights that gladden the eyes of tour- 
ists on their arrival at Siquirres. 


Mr. Montoya, alias Simon Bolivar, at 
present minus the sideboards and silk mus- 
tache, has developed into a remarkable tennis 
player due to constant practice with our 
Adonis, Mr, Tenney, the expert on the lon- 
gevity of bananas, 


Mr. Dallas Conte, who resembles the 
Count of Monte Crisco, is also a tennis player 
of no mean order. He's also a tough man to 
rout out of his bunk in the morning. 


Mr. H. C. Gill, Turrialba’s dry humorist, 
pays the home town a visit once in a while. 
His side-line is a corned beef and cabbage ban- 
quet at Jack Marti's, 


Mr. H. G. Wood, a hustling and ener- 
getic young engineer, always gets up before 
breakfast every morning. We understand 
that he did this back in Ohio before he came 
to Costa Ric a. 


The Siquirres Engineering Department is 
quite a melting pot. We have Messrs. Gur- 
ney and Fulmer, Americans; Mr. Silva, ie 
Costa Rican; Mr. Straus, Chilean; Mr. Gior- 
dana, Italian; Mr. Wolfer, German. We 
hope to get one each from Czecho-Slovakia 
and Mesopotamia and Palestine on the next 
boat and then we will publish an international 


Police Gazette. 


Dr. William Prager, Professor of Chem- 
istry at the College of the City of New York 
arrived in Limon and will stay here for about 
a month to study our cacao and pineapple 
concentrate operators, 


Another new member for the Accounting 
Department—Rex Jennings, hailing from 
Fordville, also called Detroit—will now add 
to the din of rattling adding machines. 


We gaze fascinated at the enormously 
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high collars encircling the neck of our Com- 
munity House Steward Pat Sullivan. We 
have speculated as to their exact height many 
atime. He is the only man we have seen in 
the Tropics voluntarily wearing “guillotines”. 
Pat says he wears no man's collar. 


Jack Wright, Jr., the fastest man on a 
Costa Rican dance floor has returned to Limon 
for an indefinite stay. If you dance with a 
girl who has just galloped around with Jack, 
you spend most of the time holding her up 
until the lady regains her wind, 


It was altogether fitting that the UnNt- 
FRUITCO Club staged their Xmas Dance in 
the Community House amidst the most ap- 
propriate and seasonal decorations procurable. 
Although we couldn't help being disappointed 
at the failure of our Brunswick Panatrope 
to arrive in time we secured Marotto’s orches- 
tra which rendered many good numbers. 


The grand ball in the National Theatre at 
San Jose enticed many of our colony away 
from their usual haunts. ‘Those who remained 
to keep the Division functioning attended the 
New Year's Dance at the Club Internacional 
and a midnight supper at the Park Hotel. 


With the approach of the new year, the 
Unrerurrco Club's place in the sun is well 
assured, as a glance at its ever-mounting roster 
will show, and the committee plans to hold 
several bie dances and also regular monthly 
affairs. “We will be able to tap a snappy 
heel on our tennis courts more often now, 
with our Panatrope and amplifier giving Vin- 
cent Lopez's latest ideas on jazzmania,” said 
one officer of the club. 


The Limon tennis team and rooters rolled 
into San Jose aboard a chair car to defend the 
championship title which they won last June 
on their home courts. Whether it was the 
sudden change of climate, the lack of sun, too 
much sun, the strange courts, the balls bounc- 
ing in a different and perhaps more lively 
fashion in the mountain air, the cold, the color 
of the opposing team’s garments, we can't say, 
but at any rate, Limon lost three of the five 
The San Jose team was in extremely 
grimly determined the 
gain another complete 


events. 
good form and were 
Limonites should not 
victory on their courts. 

San Jose won the Men’s Doubles, the Men's 
Singles and the Ladies’ Singles, while Limon 
held on to the Mixed Doubles and the Ladies’ 


Doubles. 
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Due credit must be given to Miss Win- 
some Scoltock and her mother Mrs. S. Scol- 
tock in defeating their experienced opponents 
Mrs. DeLima and Miss C. Johnson. 

In the most exciting game of the match 
Mrs. Scoltock and Mr. Johnson pounded their 
way to victory against Mrs. Steinvorth and 
Mr. Boehlen. 

R. Johnson and Ben Scoltock in the Men’s 
Doubles lost, after a game fight, to Captain 
Cochran and Mr. DeLima. 

Miss Scoltock, playing against Mrs. Boeh- 
len in the Ladies’ Singles, did not have much 
chance as Mrs. Boehlen is an unusually ex- 
pert and experienced player. Winsome made 
up for her defeat by valiantly helping Limon 
to win the Ladies’ Doubles. 

We promised to write Mr. Kress’s name 
backwards if he lost the Men’s Singles, but 
as we think it is no disgrace to be defeated by 
such a crackerjack player as Mr. Steinvorth, 
we will print his name correctly, although 
our Superintendent of Agriculture says he 
doesn’t want to see it if he loses. 

As Limon has some dark horses up their 
sleeves who did not make their appearance in 
San Jose, but will do so when San Jose jour- 
neys down here a few months hence, we may 
expect to see a battle royal with the odds on 
Limon. 


We notice our Editor has sent a new song 
along with our magazine this December issue. 
We feverishly set to work on a song that has 
been rattling in our bean for some time, and 
will send it up to Irving Berlin for polishing 
with directions to hand it over to Mrs. Schoen. 


The name? It’s gonna be a wow: ‘The 
Banana Blues, or Hanging Out with the 
Bunch”. 


A man said to his son one day, ‘““My son, 
if you are a good boy all week, I shall reward 
you on Saturday.” 

Saturday came. “Dad,” said the boy, “I’ve 
been good all week; where is my reward ?” 

His father took out a $5.00 gold piece and 
a silver dollar and laid them on the table, re- 
marking, “You've been such a good boy that 
I shall give you your choice of those two coins.” 

“Well, father,” the boy said, “I shall not 
be a pig about it. I'll take the small one.” 

Upon which his father declared, “As you 
are so unselfish, son, I’ll go you one better 
and give you the large one.” 


Soccer Players of 1905 


WV E are indebted to Mt. Gooch for this most interesting picture which represents a group 
of soccer football players comprising the Limon and San Jose Clubs of Costa Rica, year 1905. 
The ‘photo was taken in San Jose on September 16 of that year after a close game which was 
finally won by the Limon Club. Mr. Wimmer, a photographer of long standing in Limon, sup- 
»plied this valuable photograph. He) 


“Tt was very difficult to secure the names’ of these players as you can imagine,” wrote Mr. 
Gooch in forwarding it to us. “I was not entirely successful but I did, however, secure prac- 
tically all of them and have numbered the players for identification. All the Limon players have 
the wide ribbon over the right shoulder. Mr. Cutter was an active and enthusiastic member of the 
Limon Club and is in the picture—No. 15.” 


How many of these players of over twenty-one years ago do you recognize: 1 F. V. Gal- 
braith, 2 Carl dePass, 3 George Montondon, 4 Ric Mora Fernandez, 5 Manuel Montejo, 6 Ra- 
mon Aceredo, 7 Hector Vargos, 8 Frederico Garron, 9 Charles Mears, 10 Evan dePass, 11 Wal- 
ter Livingston, 12 Thomas B. McGuinness, 13 Gonzalo Facio, 14 Frank Maduro, 15 Victor M. 
Spi 16 Osmon Maduro, 17 C. H. Lancaster, 18 E. A. Lewis, 19 A. A. Facio, 20 Nelson 

apier. 


In our Tropical Divisions, particularly Almirante and Costa Rica, where the Company has 
been established for many years there must be in the possession of old employees many photo- 
graphs of this order which doubtless feature men who are now high officials. If these photo- 
graphs are still in a state of preservation suitable for reproduction it would be a gracious thing 
for their owners to do to loan them to Untrrurrco so that they might be featured for our readers’ 
enjoyment. They should be forwarded very carefully wrapped and after cuts have been: made 
they will just as carefully be repacked and returned with the appreciation of our readers and 
thanks of the Editor to the original owner. 
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‘Three 
Weeks 


at 


Tela 


. Aeroplane view of Tela Railroad Company 


Off Tela, Honduras Aboard S. S. Turrialba 
Sunday, October 31, 1926 


\ \ E’RE making the 


big swing out here on a 
smooth sea with Port Sal on 
the starboard. ‘The Bishop 
on the port side and Tela di- 
rectly in front of us, hidden 


away among the coconut 

Verson W. Gooch trees. 
ilot Haylock came 
aboard outside as did also Mr. H. F. 


Nolte, Agent, accompanied by Dr. Zelaya, 
Honduranian Port Doctor for Tela. The 
passengers have been summoned to the 
smoking room for the usual check, these 
formalities now being conducted, I notice, over 
tall glasses of orangeade instead of the former 
iced Pilsener or Heather Dew. 

Two days ago I sent the following wireless: 
“Tela Railroad Company, Tela. Mr. R. K. 
Thomas. Expect arrive Sunday Turrialba. 
‘Reports reaching me indicate Tela 1926 Cam- 
paign Matrimony particularly active. Can you 
arrange three weeks safe visit Cautious Bache- 
lone eV WeeGs: 

No reply. 

Later, Sunday 


S wINGING into the berth alongside I no- 
ticed Superintendent J. G. Beasley, the famous 
Tela Marrying Dock Parson rushing about, 
and lots of people on the dock. General Perez, 
Commandante at Tela and Senor Ferrera, Lo- 
cal Customs Chief, came aboard. I gave my 
keys to Jesse Baker for the baggage inspection, 
made a dash for the familiar car of the Man- 
ager with its red front and scooted off to the 


office building 


house of Mr. Thomas. 

Everybody in the house looks serious, even 
“Johnny” as he serves us, Anita in the kitchen 
and Airedale “Liz” and her pups. 

Mr. Thomas tells me of nineteen marriages © 
in eighteen months here, with five more con- 
sidered on the books, rings and wedding cakes 
ordered. So it goes. Clearly any plans for a 
“safe” visit are hard to make. . 

Even our old friend, C. H. McClellan, for- 
merly of this very household, has deserted. No 
wonder Mr. Thomas remains silent. ‘“Raw- 
ther,” as Reggie Meiggs of Guatemala Divi- 
sion of the Unitep Frurr Company might 
say to his old friend Moriarty. 


November 24, 1926 * 


Everywuere I go people ask me ques- 
tions about Tela. Located on the north coast 
of Honduras it is three hundred miles west 
of Cape Gracias, facing directly north with 
foot-hills to the south, ten hours from Puerto 
Castilla, eight hours steaming distance from 
Puerto Barrios, ten hours from Belize, British 
Honduras, three and a half days from New 
Orleans and six days from New York. 

There is no harbor—only an open roadstead 
with long beach line in front—and the Tela 
Railroad Company buildings grouped near the 
wharf end, with railway tracks laid both east 
and west from the town, penetrating the ba- 
nana area. 

Three weeks of constantly going about, in 
town and out on the Line, have given me the 
answers to many of these questions. The 
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town itself, called New Tela to distinguish 
it from the first location in Old Tela, and 
separated from it by the Tela River, is both 
residential and provided with the usual de- 
partmental housing incidental to shipments of 
bananas. 

A grand total of land holdings including 
bananas, pastures, roads, buildings, lots and 
unimproved areas, would be in excess of 
185,000 acres. 

In October, 1915, the railroad was operat- 
ing 92 miles of rail; in November, 1926, there 
are more than 200 miles. Gauge is 42 in. 
Standard railway gauge is 4 ft. 8% in. (Ill 
get it right this time, Mr. Sheehy). ‘There are 
nineteen locomotives, including fifteen Porters, 
three Baldwins and one American Locomotive 
Company Engine originally built for service in 
Russia. Also 461 banana cars, 16 box cars, 
8 passenger coaches and 206 miscellaneous cars. 
The most powerful engine is No. 44, a Bald- 
win of 43 tons which handles 70 loads and 
between 90 and 100 empties and is used on the 
main line only. 

The track is of 30, 40 and 50 Ib. steel. The 
Main Line, Tela to Progreso, is all 50 lb. 
Daily, except Sunday, the passenger train west 
connects at Progreso with Cuyamel Fruit 
Company train service for communication to 
and from San Pedro Sula. The passenger ser- 
vice east also connects at Jilamo with the 
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Standard Fruit and Steamship Company trains 
for Ceiba. This connection was formerly made 
at Oropendolas. 

Tela Yard is exceptionally well planned, 
holding 750 cars. It has 50 ft. poles with 
strong arc lights right down the yard main 
line. Eight car cuts of loaded fruit are run 
on to the wharf from here with easy access 
by Engine 12, George Gisch, Yard Engineer. 

The switches are electric lighted. Signal 
oil in train service has been replaced eco- 
nomically by kerosene oil used in regular rail- 
road blizzard lanterns. Fuel oil is stored near 
the yard in two tanks of a total gallon capacity 
of 70,000. Four Dispatchers, Messrs. J. L. 
Brown, A. W. Card, D. P. Hobson and C. 
R. Stocker, handle train and motor car move- 
ments from a central tower station in Tela 
with an average 24 hour sheet showing 200 
orders. 

Twenty-eight railway motor cars are oper- 
ated, including No. 99, a big Mack rail car 
seating 31 passengers, a Ford touring body car, 
2 Ford sedan types, 15 Fairbanks-Morse No. 
32, 4 delivery type cars with Ford engines and 
Martin-Parry bodies and 2 one-ton Ford 
trucks. Five Ford cars are equipped with re- 
verse gears made up by Crossman, Puerto Cor- 
tes. All motor cars carry high power electric 
spot-lights. 

Motor car No. 58, Roadmaster L. A. 


View of Lancetilla Experimental Research Station 
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Doubleday’s car, has for the past six months 
turned in a mileage of 8,208 miles at a cost per 
mile of 734 cents. Motor car No. 76, Mer- 
chandise Department Inspector’s and Delivery 
car, has for its record for the same period of 
time 9,038 miles at a cost of .0862 cents per 
mile. This car, so Bill Mais, a recent bride- 
groom tells us, shows better than 18,000 miles 
a year, the equivalent of three round trips from 
San Francisco to New York and back to 
Chicago again, if routed by Union Pacific and 
New York Central lines. 

The railway shops are at Tela where new 
equipment has been added this year, including 
one Peerless high-speed hack-saw, motor drive, 
one new 14 in. lathe, American Tool Works, 
direct drive, one 20-40 sliding bed lathe, direct 
drive, furnished by the Rahn-Larman Com- 
pany. The locomotives are using 14 in. ‘lens 
Pyle Electric headlights, guaranteed visibility 
at from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 

Lean River Bridge is the largest on the 
system, with a total length of 1,119 ft. Pile 
bridges are being replaced by steel spans, the 
latest being at Martinez Creek, kilometer 35, 
west. 

The Direct Operation Staff of the Tela 
Railroad Company includes Mr. E. F. Speh, 
Division Engineer and Superintendent of Rail- 
ways; Mr. O. W. Alexander, Acting Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Railways; Mr. C. W. 
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LeBlanc, Acting Master Mechanic; Mr. L. 
A. Doubleday, Roadmaster; Mr. Jesse Brown, 
Trainmaster and Mr.. W. B. Thompson, 
Roundhouse Foreman. 

The Agricultural Districts are: Colorado, 
4 Farms; Fortuna, 5 Farms, which together 
with Live Stock Department is centered at 
Puerto Arturo in charge of Mr. O. J. Scho- 
field, Superintendent; Guaymas District, 12 
Farms, with three more projected in 1927, 
Superintendent H. F. Sharp, headquarters 
Guaymas; Ulua District, 7 Farms, Superin- 
tendent R. V. Waterhouse, headquarters Pro- 
greso; and Progreso District, 14 Farms, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Cobb and Assistant Su- 
perintendent R. R. Hoare. Mr. E. A. Ames 
is Superintendent of Agriculture, headquarters 
at Tela. 


LaancetiLLa Experimental and Re- 
search Station is located three miles from 
Tela in the beautiful Lancetilla Valley. It is 
situated 60 ft. above the town and covers 20 
acres with office building, full shade and half 
shade buildings for seedlings, insect proof shed, 
etc. A mile and a half from Lancetilla Dam 
it is afforded adequate irrigation. Our Re- 
search Staff consists of Dr. Wilson Popenoe, 
Director; Mr. A. F. Butler, Assistant to Dr. 
Popenoe; Mr. G. Coombs and Mr. B. S. Gal- 


of the Tela Railroad Company, Tela, Honduras 
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Aeroplane View of Old Tela 


loway. ‘The position of Dr. Popenoe in the 
broad field of Agricultural Research is recog- 
nized internationally. Mr. Butler was for- 
merly at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
Wisley, England, Mr. Coombs came from the 
famous Kew Gardens of London and Mr. Gal- 
loway is direct from Washington, D. C. 

Division rainfall figures for 1926, January 
to October inclusive, show 80.95 inches; same 
period for 1925, 55 inches. The minimum 
1926 temperature reads 64 degrees, maximum 
94.5 degrees. 

The total staff engaged in agriculture in this 
Division numbers 86 men. ‘The total labor 
census engaged in agriculture is 1,800 with 
1,036 dependents living in our Camps. In 
spite of record losses by blow downs during 
the past year, Division cost of fruit still main- 
tains its position as the lowest in the Com- 
pany. 

Junior Overseers and Timekeepers at Pre 
greso this month are attending six lectures 
with practical demonstrations. Field work, 
with compulsory attendance, notes and reports 


Aeroplane View of New Tela with Wharf 
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on the same also are in order. District Over- 
seers’ meetings are held from time to time. 
Two of these, one at Guaymas and a joint 
meeting at Progreso with the entire staff of 
Ulua and Progreso Districts were held lately. 
I attended and enjoyed the discussions. 

On November 13, the subject of the lecture 
for Junior. Overseers and Timekeepers was 
“Grade and Handling of Fruit.” The lecture 
and demonstration were given during cutting 
—7:00 to 11:00 A. M.—on the Line with C. 
C. Watson, lecturer. On November 16, lec- 
tures and demonstration were given on Farm 
5, from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M., by W. R. Gar- 
ner and W. L. Taillon. 


"Tus matter of live stock is a particularly 
important one at Tela. The live stock breed- 
ing herd (horned stock) is based at Puerto 
Arturo Ranch, ten minutes from town West. 
A total of 1,679 head are on the books as of 
November 1, including Mysore, Mysore-Red 
Polls, Grade Mysore, Grade Red Poll, Hol- 
stein and Grade Holstein combinations with 
Red Poll blood predominating. 

At Puerto Arturo is a modern milking shed 
30 x 90 ft., with live steam sterilizing equip- 
ment and bottling facilities. Hand milking 
starts at 1:00 A. M., and delivery of milk at 
Tela begins at 6:00 A. M.; approximately 
300 quarts are being delivered at present at a 
cost of 12 cents per quart delivered. 

Milking herd averages 144 cows, Mysore- 
Native 101, Grade Red Poll 33 and Native 
stock. ‘Thirty cows at present are under test 
for various feeding formulae. Mr. Goodell 
and Mr. Thomas expect ultimately a milking 
herd of 50, on a grain basis, 7 Red Poll and 
% Nelhore Indian milk strain. 

Pastures are in 40-acre units, with cleaning 
costs at fifty cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
per acre. Two horse-drawn mowing machines 
are used in native grass pastures of which there 
are 300 acres. The cost per acre for this 
class of cleaning is 80 cents. Most pastures 
are Para grass in the lowlands, Guinea grass 
on the hillsides. 

Puerto Arturo also has 1,449 trees, 124 
varieties, of the following: grapefruit, orange, 
mandarin, tangelo, lime, tangerine, kumquat, 
loquat, avocado, mango, breadfruit, _litchi, 
guava, natal plum, mangosteen, sour-sop, star 
apple, pomegranate, papaya and plantain. 


Tue Aviation Department of the Tela Rail- 
road Company operates out of Puerto Arturo 
where the aviation field and hangar are lo- 
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This picture shows a Red Poll herd, 
2 Puerto Arturo Ranch 
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Four best record milking cows 
Tela Railroad Company milk herd, 
reading from left to right as fol- 
lows: “Primerosa”—Holstein—sec- 
ond best record cow, Tela Division 
herd, 9% qts. milk daily. Red Poll 
grade cow “Hosca’”’, number one cow 
from herd, record 104% qts. milk 
daily. “Patrona”—Grade Mysore— 
number four cow, 8 qts. milk daily. 
“Dalia’—Grade Red Poll, number 
three cow, 8% qts. milk daily. It is 
understood that these quantities of 
milk are % actual supply; balance 
is for calves 
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Young Nelhore—Red Poll 
Bull, 4 years old, name 
Pintado—born November, 
1923, Amity Hall, Jamaica. 
Sire, Imported Nelhore, 
Dam Grade Red Poll 


cated. You are to see pictures of the planes 
later on in the magazine. At present, two 
Lincoln Standard machines are used, one 
with Hispano-Suiza motor, the other a Wright 
E-+ motor. Flying time between Tela and 
Tegucigalpa is approximately two hours— 
same for return journey. The landing fields 
are at Tela, Tegucigalpa, San Pedro, Puerto 
Castilla and Ceiba, with several emergency 
fields en route. Service is chiefly for Company 
mail, Mr. N. A. Green, Company photog- 
rapher, also does a small amount of aerial pho- 
tography. 

Mr. L. A. MacLeod arrived at Tela on 
Sunday, November 14, from Limon, as Acting 
Division Accountant. The Accounting Staff 
of the Tela Division numbers thirty-one mem- 
bers, twenty-six of whom have records of two 
years service or better. Mr. W. B. Gist is 
Chief Clerk. Mrs. Helen Brown and the 
Misses Esther Eggebrecht, Myrtle Slyfield and 
Margaret Alexander are young lady members 
of this staff, 


The hospital of the Tela Railroad Com- 


pany has 160 bed capacity. Its interior is now 
being painted with “Barreled Sunlight.’’ Ma- 
terials for Fesearch and teaching have been sent 
from this hospital this year to the Army Medi- 
cal School, Washington, D. C., to Dr. R. H. 
Clark, Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Eas 
and to Dr. Thomas Barbour, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Visitors to the hos- 
pital during 1926, engaged in scientific re- 
search include Dr. W. H. Taliaferro, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
President, Department of Public Health, State 
of Louisiana. The X-Ray equipment of the 
hospital is a King model, No. 27 machine. 
Dr. R. B. Nutter, who has been here since 
1916, is Superintendent of the Medical De- 
partment, assisted by Dr. E. J. Whittaker, Dr. 
A. E. Mouré and Dr. Sylvia Berg, who has 
come to the Staff from a successful practice in 
Vienna, Austria. Miss Helen Flanagan, the 
Matron, is now away on vacation. Mr. H. 
J. Beuchot handles hospital business details and 
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Messrs. J. C. McDaniel and M. E. Smith 
are Laboratory Technicians. The Tela steam 
laundry is grouped with hospital buildings and 
is operated under the Medical Department. It 
has been supervised by Mr. T. R. Woolfolk 
for the past ten years. 

Legal affairs of the Tela Railroad Company 
are in the hands of Dr. Luis Blanco, a resident 
of Tela, and Dr. Hector Bustillo, who has 
lived here for many years. Mr. M. S$. Gibson 


is also associated with these two gentlemen in 
legal work. 


Drag-line at Polamas, Toloa. This Canal is 


five miles long 


Land Reclamation is an important program 
at Tela. This was first undertaken in 1922 
with a single Marion Class 21 drag-line. In 
1923, 2 Bucyrus Class No. 50-B drag-lines 
were added and in 1924 a Bucyrus Class No. 
20-B, all engaged in the excavation of drain- 
age canals, river diversion canals, cut-offs, etc., 
as well as levees along the Ulua river, in 
both Progreso and Ulua Districts of Ulua 

_ valley. Up to October 31, this year, these 
machines had excavated 36 miles of various 
canals involving the movement of 1,412,261 
cubic yds. of dirt and had also built 23 miles 
of levee. The Toloa flood-gates are at kil. 
39.5 main line, west. At times there has been 
a head of water against these gates up to 10 
ft. above normal river level. 

Wharf Operations are in charge of Mr. 
J. G. Beasley, Superintendent of Exportation. 
The wharf extends 2,028 ft. due north from 
the shore, with single track leadway, branch- 
ing to four tracks at covered end of pier. Fully 
loaded ships require 360 laborers; the Elders 
& Fyffes boats 425 men. The loading berth 
is west, forward, with 32 ft. free water. 
Cement covered piles are used, 11 ft. above 
water line, 32 ft. below to the mud and buried 
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35 to 40 ft., roughly on 80 ft. piles. At load- 
ing berth are 13 clusters of fender piling (11 
piles each) 6 ft. from the wharf. 

Four Schultz portable type loaders, mount- 
ed on 6 ft. wheels, improved and made up 
under the direction of Mr. B. N. Davis, Con- 
sulting Engineer, New Orleans, are used in 
fruit loading. ‘These machines average 6,000 
stems an hour. Wharf labor is used in pick- 
up, but spot car system takes care of 88 per 
cent. of farm loadings. 

The water supply for Tela is piped from 
Lancetilla Dam, located at the upper 
end of the Lancetilla Valley, a distance 
of 334 miles from Tela. Eight and 
ten in. pipe is used. Pressure at Tela 


is 110 Ibs. 


Our Merchandise Department en- 
tered its concrete building here in 1917. 
Superintendent E. H. Burnham is away 
in England on leave, and his Assistant, 
Mr. V. McInnis is in charge. There 
are 15 Line Commissaries, 4 retail 
units at Tela and 2 wholesale bodegas. 
This Department supervises cold stor- 
age for beef with space for eighteen 
slaughtered animals for three or more 
days refrigeration. It also runs a 
Bottling Plant which made 2,000 
dozen bottles of assorted temperance bever- 
ages last June and a bakery which turned out 
the equivalent of 15,852 twelve cent loaves of 
bread for the same month as well as innumer- 
able wedding cakes with lofty decorations. 

A Coffee Roasting Plant provides pure Hon- 
duranian coffee (no chicory added) and turns 
out 775 lbs. for an average month which sells 
at forty cents per lb. A corn grinder turns 
out fresh corn-meal sold at six cents per lb., 
with an average capacity of 500 lbs. per month. 
The Merchandise Department operates a cus- 
tom tailoring shop and has one cutter and 
fitter and seven sewing assistants. Suits are 
made to measure with three try-ons and are 
made of best English serges and cheviots at a 
cost of $30.00 a suit. 

A Retail Beef Market adjoins the Main 
Commissary building, selling T bone, sirloin 
and porterhouse steaks at twenty cents per 
pound, local beef. 

The Construction Department, Mr. André 
Garsaud, Superintendent, has, among other 
work, completed this year five first-class fam- 
ily quarters at Tela, one beach house, three 
double overseers’ houses and fourteen standard 
16-room laborers’ camps. It has ‘also con- 


Flood-gate, Ulua river 


structed the steel span at Martinez Creek, 
with a length of 120 ft., width 17 ft. 6 in., 
with concrete foundation and piers. This De- 
partment, in its cabinet shop, turns out solid 
ciruelillo, rosewood and mahogany furniture, 
chests for silver or clothing, sewing cabinets, 
floor lamps, trays, humidors, smoking stands 
and picture frames; also novelties, such as 
canes, fruit bowls, nut bowls, bud vases, coast- 
ers, napkin rings, powder boxes and cigarette 
boxes of excellent workmanship and at prices 
considerably lower than in America for similar 
articles. Mr. Goodell and Mr. Thomas have 
allowed me to announce through the maga- 
zine that monthly employees in any Division, 
Tropical or Domestic, of the Unrrep FRUIT 
Company or its affiliated Companies, interest- 
ed in obtaining any of the above articles, may 
get full information as to styles, prices, deliv- 
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eres, either by parcel post or crate 
shipment, and payment basis, by ad- 
dressing the Manager of the Tela Rail- 
road Company, Tela, Honduras. All 
orders should be approved by the Divi- 
sion Manager or other Company ex- 
ecutive of the Division in which the 
employee desiring any of these articles 
is located. This is certainly a rare 
chance particularly as Tela has. at pres- 
ent a good supply of well-dried, grained 
and matched woods for the purpose. 

Tela dining hall has a. capacity for 
150 *guests and is now seating 70 at 
each meal. It is operated on all night 
short order service and many electric 
labor-saving devices are used. Rates to 
employees are $1.00 per day. Mr. José 
Martinez is Resident Steward, with 
Mr. F. D. Bradley supervising this Depart- 
ment in addition to his other responsibilities. 
A soda fountain and candy counter, barber 
shop, club room, stage for entertainments, 
moving picture paraphernalia, etc., are includ- 
ed in the dining hall and Club building. Pas- 
senger trains carry fruits, beverages and light 
lunch service, sold on trains by dining hall 
attendants. 

The Central Telephone Exchange at Tela 
has 218 connections, Progreso Branch Ex- 
change has 30 and Urraco Exchange 29. A 
Dispatcher’s private line has 41 stations of 
call. 

Tela schoolhouse was remodeled last year 
and now both schoolrooms face north to catch 
the prevailing breeze. Miss Marie Jones has 
21 pupils; grades fourth to seventh. Miss Nan 
Randolph has 29 little ones from the kinder- 
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garten up to the third grade. No Divisional 
school anywhere has a better record than Tela. 
Geography, among other subjects, is given 
much attention including particular study of 
countries where there are other Company Di- 
visions. his building is also used for the Tela 
Sunday School, which has a membership of 
52, and for the Boy Scouts. Tuition fees at 
Tela School are $2.00 per month per child up 
to seven years and $3.00 per month there- 
after. 

The Material and Supply Department, Mr. 
A. H. Syrett, Superintendent, has for the 
period January to October, 1926, inclusive, 
transferred surplus material to other Divisions 
to the value of $25,000 and has received for 
this same period from other Divisions a total 
of $38,000 worth of surplus material. 

The Radio Station at Tela, located one-half 
mile west of the hospital on the water-front, 
is operated through the remote control sys- 
tem directly from the Manager’s office. Mr. 
W. C. Bay is Chief Operator, assisted by Mr. 
F. W. French and Mr. C. F. Cullerton. 

The following letter was sent me at Tela: 

Lidan Garifuna 
Wairi Wahu: 

Tidan bigarada Sandu Marda guien tidantu 
Unirruitco lidan tu dis jati bulieguatibu lun 
basubudiraguduni jaun hidugefiu tuagutu lan 
jaban Admriguatuiufi Sandu Marda huwatu 
kais abantu furumien luban Faradiu adguntu 
lidan hubau ligira larigi wayou. Buiditi 
jamuga lun jasubuduruni mutu. 

TELEFURO SAMBUL 
which translated reads: 
Mr. Gooch: 

In your Santa Marta letter in October 
UNIFRUITCO you forgot to tell the folks that 
the Office Building of the Company at Santa 
Marta is placed on the site of the first Chris- 
tian Church erected in the Western Hemis- 
phere. People ought to know this. 

TELLEZ SAMBULA 

Right you are, Tellez. This got by un- 
noticed by ‘‘Goyo”, Clavel and Isabel. Our 
readers will also like to see what the Carib 
language as written at Tela looks like. 


Awp now very briefly in conclusion and at 
random. During the past year there have been 
32 employee transfers, all Departments, from 
Tela to other Divisions; 21 to the Truxillo 
Railroad Company, Puerto Castilla. Mr. R. 
C. Purdy, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Grounds and Coconut Shipments, has this No- 
vember moved one million coconuts to New 
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Orleans, and could have shipped more. All 
this fruit is from the Bay Islands off Honduras 
coast, where we have Mr. Irving Bodden as 
Coconut Agent at Utilla, and Mr. Albert 
Warren in the same capacity at Roatan. 

Tela Scooter Speed Champion is Dick Good- 
ell. The champion for marbles and tops has 
not yet been decided. Captain R. W. Cram, 
Tela Baseball Team, staged a fast seven-inning 
vame on November 14, on the Tela diamond. 
His second string team with Cram and Wright 
battery played the Tela all first team, Dickie 
and Clark battery. The game was won by 
the first team in the last half of the seventh, 
McMullen, third base, driving a hot one to 
center scoring Keith. Score 3-2. Manager 
Garsaud and Captain Cram have every reason 
to feel proud of their squad of ball players. 
Their 1927 season should be a brilliant one. 
As a strict neutral, that is all I can say. Should 
they visit other Divisions they plan to take 
16 men, manager and assistant and, while it is 
baseball first, this squad also includes 2 boxers 
of merit, 10 men for track events, dashes and 
sprints, particularly a relay team, 3 tennis 
players, 3 golfers, a 10-man tug-of-war team, 


_2 comedians and a champion Charleston dan- 


cer. Baseball here is self-supporting; bazaars, 
vaudeville and minstrel shows, dancing and 
boxing bouts supply the major funds. 

Tela golf is also largely self-supporting. 
This club has six holes in the Lancetilla Valley 
with three more in the making, only five min- 
utes’ walk from the Merchandise Building. 
No picture is available now but one is coming 
later for Unrrruitco. The entrance fee is 
$12.00; dues $2.00 per month. There are 36 
paying members and a total membership, in- 
cluding honorary members of 75. Par for 9 
holes will be 34; present par for 6 is 20. Best 
scores up to November 21 are 21’s made by 
Mr. J. G. Beasley and Mr. Hubert Davis. 
The Club Hole In One man is Paul Otter, 
made at the second hole, distance 196 yards. 
Other Class A players are Mr. R. K. Thomas, 
Dr. R. B. Nutter, Dr. E. J. Whittaker and 
Messrs. E. A. Ames, Tom Woolfolk, Bill 
Mais, Kirby Enochs and Jesse Baker. Mr. 
David Crichton and the Rev. F. H. C. Pof- 
fley use the course frequently together. Dr. 
E. W. Davis made a 24 recently. The greens 
are fast, particularly No. 1 green on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Warren Brown, surrounded by many 
of his friends in the Company is now living 
quietly at Oak Ridge, Roatan, where Mrs. 
Brown is visiting him. Warren is considerably 
improved in health to what he was two years 
ago. W. B. Gist has a Fada No. 6 radio set 


Tela Railroad Company Baseball Team 


Left to right, standing: Davis, Ass’t Manager; Clark, Catcher; Roberts, Catcher; Dickie, 
Pitcher; Starr, 1st Base; Stack, 2nd Base; Wright, L. Field; Yates, C. Field; Cram, Captain 


and Pitcher 


Left to right, kneeling: McInnis, 2nd Base; Warren, 3rd Base; Thome, Short-Stop; Enochs, 
C. Field; Waterman, Short-Stop; Thompson, R. Field; Macmullen, 3rd Base; Beuchot, Catcher 


and R. Field; Keith, R. Field 


working out well here. George Brayton has a 
large No. 8. Broadcasting from America, 
Mexico, Cuba and San Salvador is coming in 
clearly this month. Several new sets are en 
route, including a big Radiola No. 30 for the 
Masonic Club. Mr. Jim Coe remains as 
Agent and contact man at Jilamo, the Ceiba 
route. Jim makes up the hottest pepper sauce 
in the Tropics with the exception of Mr. 
Goodell’s. 

Mr. Manuel Garcia, at Birichichi, has de- 
veloped his large property there along modern 
lines during the past few vears. He is con- 
structing a large building for his boys of the 
Birichichi Agricultural School... The Faculty 
Building has been in use for two years. Thir- 
ty-two Honduranian boys are studying prac- 
tical agriculture in a serious way. Mr. Garcia 
is a large fruit grower, selling his product to 
the Tela Railroad Company. He came to 
Birichichi in 1906 when it was entirely jungle. 

Mr. Dickie Davis at Puerto Castilla will 
be glad to learn that those 18 missing bravo 
steers last year were all finally brought in by 
John Wheeler, vaquero at Puerto Arturo. Mr. 
E. Mattes, formerly a Tela employee and resi- 
dent, is now at Hamburg, Germany, much im- 
proyed in health and representing our New 


York Purchasing Department there. 
Christmas Tree plans, this year, include as 
always a present for every boy and girl of the 
Division and of Old Tela. I am told that 
even “Murphy” the invisible Boy Scout will 
get one. Roosters at Progreso have no equals 
in the world for night crowing. Miss Florence 
Grobe has started a Friendly Girls Society 
with 15 members, aged from 8 to 14 years, 
daughters of employees. “The Club may later 
develop into a body of Girl Scouts or Camp 


Tela Boy Scout Patrol, 
Scoutmaster, Mr. H. P. Davis 
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Fire Girls. They have big plans for Christ- 
mas. 

“Pop” Culley, now of Puerto Cortes, was 
a hospital patient three months ago and was 
considerably ill, but is now right back in form 
again. This is a Division for cheap cigarettes. 
Honduras King Bees are six cents for twenty; 
Ceiba Nacionals are a cent cheaper for the 
same number. Only wooden handled machetes 
are used in this Division for farm work—the 
Collins No. 143. Twenty-eight automobiles 
are registered at the Tela Commandancia. Dr. 
Hollinghorst of Ceiba put the first car in 
town in 1917. Gasoline at Progreso costs 
sixty cents a gallon; eighty cents in the interior. 
Ford tires are $35.00 a pair. Camps in the 
outlying districts in some cases have crosses 
on the doors. In each case, I am told, it rep- 
resents a meeting between a Paisano Legitimo 
and a Paisano Politico. 


Colonel Florian Davadi, long term popular 
Commandante at Tela, in the old days, is now 
living quietly at Belfate, Honduras. Mr. 
Charles Engleke and Mr. Joe Green are in 
Mexico.. Mr. David Balderach still operates 
the popular Hotel Balderach at Old Tela, as- 
sisted by his brother, John. Mr. Luis Villalon, 
the Manager’s Spanish secretary, 1915-16, lives 
at Puerto Plata, San Domingo, and is partner 
in a large business house there. “Red” Guth- 
rie is raising onions in Texas. “Soapy” Wright 
came through here the other day on his an- 
nual trip. The many friends of Mr. André 
Garsaud will learn with pleasure that he is 
making good progress at the hospital, after 
a final operation in his long siege of illness fol- 
lowing a broken leg at Puerto Castilla two 
years ago. 

Local participation in the Company program 
for Stock to employees at 96 is large. Tela 
expects a high record in the total subscriptions 
from here and would like to see other Division 
figures next year for comparison. 


A real snake Farm is shortly to be established 
in the Lancetilla Valley, modeled on similar 
Farms long established in Brazil. Snake venom 
for the manufacture of valuable serums in 
North America will come from here. Of the 
older West Indian Colony, Mike Lyons still 
rides a wee mule about town, Paine continues 
his long service at the Hospital Dressing Room 
and Felix Davidson is Steward at the Masonic 


Club. 


I leave the Division without buying a dia- 
mond after all. In going I wish to thank 
everybody for much assistance here, particu- 
larly Miss Sue Weaver, Miss Ruth Spofford 
and Mr. Bill Mais of the Manager’s Office, 
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whose help with figures, facts and motive 
power got me over the hill with a large cor- 
respondence and appears throughout in what 
you have read. 


The only regrettable thing about these Tropi- 
cal Division articles Mr. Gooch has been pre- 
senting to us these past months is that he will 
shortly have featured them all. As promised 
last month Tela is featured for you in the fore- 
going article and we are already in receipt of 
Mr. Gooch’s article on Castilla which you will 
read in March UniFrvuitco. 


Welcome to Mildred and 
Jimmie Simms 


VI HEN tthe good ship Coppename hove 
into sight on November 26 there was 
great excitement in the air as Jimmie and 
Mrs. Jimmie were on board. At 2 P. M. the 
drafting room forgot all about tracing maps 
and plotting levels and proceeded to the dock 
to greet their Chief Draftsman—for that’s 
the position Jimmie holds down in this Di- 
vision. 

Tela turned out in full force to welcome 
the new arrivals and our Merchandise De- 
partment had to cable New Orleans for a 
rush shipment of rice. 

We finally persuaded Jimmie and Mildred 
that it would be in order for them to go 
ashore. The picture above shows how this 
was done. 
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The U'ua Society 


“Plant Diseases and Their Control” was 
the subject of a talk by Dr. C. D. Sherbakoff, 
at the tenth regular meeting of the Ulua So- 
ciety, on December 14. 

Dr. Sherbakoff, who is Pathologist at the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has had extensive experience in Florida, Ten- 
nessee and other regions. He is one of the 
world’s authorities on that group of diseases 
known as wilts. The members of the Society, 
therefore, felt themselves particularly privi- 
leged to listen to him. 

Beginning with a comprehensive discussion 
of the main causes of plant disease, Dr. Sher- 
bakoff proceeded to a consideration of practi- 
cal methods of control. His talk was inter- 
esting throughout, and was voted by the mem- 
bers as one of the best of the vear. 


December, 1926. 


P ROBABLY the most interesting and en- 
tertaining event since the Dixola Dance, took 
place on Christmas night at the Masonic Club, 
when the pride of the north coast, the Banana 
Six of Castilla, spread joy and happiness in 
the form of synchronized syncopation at the 
Christmas Dance. 

A few changes have been made in this fa- 
mous aggregation since their memurable visit 
last April. No change was noticeable, how- 
ever, in their pep and the nifty way in which 
they turned on the stuff which dancers’ dreams 
are made of. 

It seemed a shame that they had to be away 
from their home grounds on Christmas day 
and they have our everlasting gratitude for 
furnishing the means of making this Christmas 
one of the happiest we have experienced. 

Things got started about eight-thirty and 
with the Banana Six bearing down in a mas- 
terful fashion the crowd enjoyed themselves 
to the utmost. 

At eleven, a short intermission allowed time 
for the serving of delicious sandwiches and gave 
the boys a chance to get their second wind, 
after which the dancing continued and happi- 
ness reigned supreme. 

One o’clock came all too soon but as the 
Sextette was scheduled to sail at one-thirty the 
crowd gathered round to express their appre- 
ciation. A large number assembled on the 
wharf to see them off. So passed a happy eve- 
ning. 


UNIFRUITCO 


One regret always assails us as these Mas- 
ter Music Makers depart and that is that they 
cannot come over more often. 


Word has just reached us that Jesse Baker 
has made New Orleans safely. No requests 
for advances have been received yet, but we 
are expecting them momentarily. 


Harold White, one of our oldest friends and 
a former member of the Tela Tribe, was a 
welcome visitor during December. Harold 
blew in from Santa Marta on his way to Pen- 
sacola and spent a week with us, much to our 


delight. 


Another visitor this month was Mike Loth- 
rop, the fascinating sheik from Puerto Bar- 
rios. He was as welcome as the sunshine af- 
ter a norther, as usual. 


A recent addition to our ever-growing me- 
tropolis was James Waddel, Jr., husky young 
eight-pounder, born to Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
French on December 21. As a sign that he 
will eventually follow in his father’s footsteps, 
one has only to watch him playing with his 
greatest treasure—an old telegraph key. 


We have just received word that the Pro- 
greso District is to throw a monster celebra- 
tion on New Year’s Day. Great things are 
expected as this outfit usually turns on with 
the valves wide open. It has even been re- 
ported that dog races will be held; this is in 
line with rumors as to where Mr. Cobb spent 
most of his time while in New Orleans re- 
cently. 


Eddie English, our new Assistant Chief 
Clerk in the Accounting Department, has taken 
to sleeping in his bathing suit since the roof 
over his room blew off in the recent norther. 


We never knew until recently that Miss 
Weaver was still reducing. A more strenuous 
form of exercise is now in order and we un- 
derstand that she has taken to standing on her 
head the while maintaining a noble balance. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Harris of Puerto Ar- 
turo are the proud parents of a husky son born 
on December 5. They have named the young- 
ster Donald. 


Mr. V. W. Gooch passed through Tela on 
the Zacapa en route to Puerto Barrios late in 
December. 
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On Christmas Eve the Tela Sunday School 
(Interdenominational) had a Christmas tree. 
There was a present for each little member 
and their wee brothers and sisters. Before 
Santa arrived on the scene to gladden the 
hearts of the tots, a splendidly arranged pro- 
gram—recitations and songs in harmony with 
the festivity—was rendered by children and 
adults of the Unit. Great credit is due to 
the Superintendent of the School, Mr. George 
E. Evans and teachers, Mrs. H. J. Clark, Mrs. 
R. E. Roberts, Mrs. G. E. Evans, Mrs. G. 
D. Scarseth and Mrs. W. W. Thompson, for 
their work in arranging this entertainment 
which was attended by so many of the com- 
munity. 
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LOST—On Christmas night somewhere in 
or about Tela—One Memory. Finder please 
return to Agricultural Department. Reward. 


On Christmas Eve, Miss Helen Flannagan 
played Mrs. Santa Claus to a few of the Tela 
waifs and strays with a hot tamale supper. 
Christmas spirit held full sway. What a pity 


‘more of us could not have been present to 


witness the Russian Dance as interpreted by 
two popular local artists. 


In the wee, small hours of Christmas morn- 
ing, a firecracker exploded. BANG! A fit! 


A casualty—silence. 


Jamaica 


Tue Hotel Titchfield opened for the season 
on the first of January. The hotel never 
looked better than it does now. 


The bookings at both the Myrtle Bank and 
Titchfield are already far ahead of last year 
which goes to prove the growing popularity 
of the Caribbean as a winter resort. 


The holiday festivities at the Myrtle Bank 
were largely attended, the climax being 
reached on New Year’s Eve when 250 guests 
were served with a sit-down supper. 


Jamaica has scored a great success in that 
the National Geographic Magazine, January, 
1927, contains no less than sixty-five pages of 
reading matter and splendid illustrations de- 
scriptive of it. ‘There are at present several 
prominent English journalists in the Island as 
guests of their Government and Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rhinehart has also been invited from 
the United States so that we should have much 
valuable publicity in the near future. 


Our English cousins are coming to Jamaica 
in larger numbers than ever. 


There is no finer ocean bathing in the world 
than at Port Antonio and a magnificent chute 
has been added to the bath-house equipment 
for this season. The 9-hole golf course here 
is in charge of Captain Etherington, a well- 
known English golf expert. 


Mr. William K. Jackson, Secretary of the 
Unirep Frurir Company and General At- 
torney of its Law Department at Boston, 
dropped in with a party of friends for lunch- 
eon on December 27. Mr. Jackson regretted 
that no valid excuse would permit his stopping 
over for a longer visit. 


Mr. Irving K. Ward, Vice-President of the 
Fruit DispatcH Company and Miss Helen 
Ward were guests at the Myrtle Bank and 
the Titchfield during their recent visit to 
Jamaica. 


Ni; B. 


It has always been a source of regret 
to us to have been obliged to release our 
house publication so late in the month. For 
instance, the Christmas number, which we 
should have liked to put into circulation late 
in November so as to have it well distributed 
even in the Tropics by the holiday, did not 
get out until just a day or two before Christ- 
mas, and then only through rushed work. To 
overcome this awkwardness we have coupled 
in this number of Unrrrurtco the January 
and February issues in one, and in this way 
the issue for March will reach everyone the 
early part of that month.—Editor. 


Fishing In and Around 


Almirante Bay 


T is easy for one interested in the sport 
to become too interested when he has a chance 
at all the various kinds of fishing within easy 
access of Bocas or Almirante. All the waters 
offer opportunities. Outside the chain of 
islands, which protect Almirante Bay and the 
Chiriqui Lagoon, Zane Grey would most cer- 
tainly find sport to satisfy his well-known 
taste. 

Sail fish have been reported off Zapadilla 
Cay, and fishing behind Escuda de Veragua 
is known to be excellent. Inside the Big La- 
goon there are a number of well-known and 
frequently visited spots. The Manati River, 
which empties into the Lagoon on the south 
side, is often visited by a crowd of Almirante 
nimrods, both active, and of the easy chair 
type, who enjoy a day or two of sport, using 
one of the big lighters for a “Camp de Luxe”. 
It is usually a combined fishing and hunting 
trip with sufficient indoor sports for the less 
active; this includes 18 holes of indoor golf, 
and as space is scarce, the players confine 
their play to the 19th hole. Trolling up river 
usually results in several good catches of tar- 
pon; some which struck and got away being 
reported as 8 and 10-footers; 80 to 90 Ib. 
Red Snappers have actually been landed. 
Plenty of the smaller edible fish can be caught 
at the bar (the river bar) to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the crowd. 


They fished 
and hunted 
at 
Zapadilla. 

A half-ton 
of UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY 
stock in 
three parts: 
Messrs. Ponton, 
Gerchow 
and 
Hennery 


During the winter, the Manati marshes are 
favored duck grounds, and some good shoot- 
ing has been enjoyed there, while blue and 
brown pigeons, pavo real, and that well-known 
marsh bird, Toucan-jakryon, are plentiful. 

To add excitement to the game, the saw- 


fish of evil temper is a major inhabitant of 


What 
the 
sawfish 
did to 
the canoe 
at 
Manati 


these waters and is respected by all who know 
him. The Indians in their cayucos always 
stop paddling and give this ‘“‘cock of the walk” 
plenty of time to go his way when spotted. 
Sometimes they are not seen, but felt, as evi- 
denced by accompanying photo of canoe which 
was smashed by one on Manati Bar. Although 
the occupant of the canoe has had frequent in- 
vitations to join the crowd on subsequent trips, 
he still has a vivid picture of several feet of 
saw sticking up through the bottom of the 
canoe, too close to his feet for comfort, and 
he also remembers the several minutes’ wait 
for the arrival of another skiff, while his canoe 
which, so far as he knew, was still hiding the 
fish, was sinking into the water; it is under- 
stood that he has no desire for a more intimate 
acquaintance with Manati. 

Between Manati and Chiriqui Grande is a 
favorite fishing ground where mackerel are 
plentiful. Up the tram line, beyond the farm, 
the rivers are full of Boca Chica, the tropical 
trout, which is the best fish here. Trolling 
anywhere in these waters, one is sure to catch 
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a jack, barracuda, mackeral, tarpon or other 
kind which will give him an interesting few 
minutes; and all the “poddy” drops and reefs 
are known to the crowd in Almirante, several 
of whom own launches or canoes with out- 
board motors. 

Up among the farms, in the Changuinola 
District, there is the old bed of the Changui- 
nola river, a body of water with very little 
current which extends from Farm Five almost 
to the sea. The upper part of this is duck- 
hunting ground in season, besides furnishing 
good fishing. It is “out of bounds” on No. 3 
fairway of the Changuinola Country Club 
and may, in time, shoal up with golf balls. 
Several of the fellows have motor boats, which 
they tie up at the Golf Club, and use for fish- 
ing and hunting on the lower river. This is 


Ourcartoonist, Mr. 
Georges Wilmet of Day- 
tonia, reports in this clev- 
er way on the recent fancy 
dress dance at the Pioneer 
Club, Guabito, and informs 
us that— ss 


This tarpon 
weighing 
100 lbs. was 
hooked 
in the 
Changuinola 
river 


the best tarpon water in the Division and 
when they are “inside” it is not unusual for 
several good catches to be made in a morning’s 
run. The accompanying snapshot shows one 
of the largest yet landed. It weighed over 
100 Ibs. several hours after being caught. The 
Tarpon Club here operates on “Tarpon Club 
of America” rules and has thirteen qualified 
members. 

Alligator Creek, the San San river and 
lagoon, as well as other streams, furnish good 
sport and are visited when we can find time 
from work, golf, and other activities. 

Later, when the place is better known, we 
expect to see fishing in and around Almirante 
Bay featured as one of the attractions in the 
Great White Fleet Tours. 


Mr. E. A. LeBlanc 
took part as “Little 
Tommy Tucker’, 
and made a big hit 


Mr. John Browne of 
Daytonia dressed as 
“Miss Hawaii?’ had 
the boys running 
after her. She was 
so good that after 
the masks were re- 
moved, her admirers 
still swarmed around 
like flies 
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Mrs. B. H. Rimmer 
of Sivaola as “Lady 
Unifruitco” took the 
prize for the pret- 
tiest costume 
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VV E have just had a note from Mr. E. C. 
Adams, Superintendent of Agriculture at Al- 
mirante which contains very kind praise of our 
house publication in general and of the No- 
vember issue in particular as it features Mr. 
Gooch’s article ‘Una Quincena en Almirante.” 
It is plain to be seen from this letter, however, 
that Mr. Adams is a modest gentleman for 
he declares that the article in question gave 
him entirely too much credit and importance 
and he particularly requests that we make for 


UNIFRUITCO 


him the statement that, during the absence of 
Mr. Gerchow, Mr. J. P. Dannahy was Act- 
ing Superintendent of Exportation and Mr. 
J. J. Ryan was Acting Superintendent of the 
Electrical Department while Mr. McLaren 
was away. He further declares that the 
Superintendents of the Construction and En- 
gineering Departments were away at a time 
when but very little work was going on and 
that it was not necessary to appoint representa- 
tives to take their places during absence. 


Banes 


Snaps From the Banes Division 


No. 6 
John Mitchell 


Assistant to the Manager 


Me. MITCHELL joined the forces of the 
Banes Division in October, 1926, as Assistant 
to the Manager. Before that time he had held 
the following positions with the Company: 

Assistant to Superintendent of Agriculture, 
Preston Division, 1925. 

Manager’s office, Tela Railroad Company, 
from February 1, 1926, to August 10, 1926. 


The 1927 crop began on the first of Janu- 
ary, and in spite of rainy weather and the holi- 
day festivities, everyone from the field hand up 
was on the job. 

The mill started grinding on the fourth, 
at noon. This short time between the begin- 


ning of cutting and the start of grinding cane 
constitutes a very good record under the un- 
favorable weather conditions, and al] cane cut- 
ters not yet arrived. 


T. P. O’Donnell, a new addition to the 
Accounting office staff, arrived just in time to 
enjoy the Christmas celebrations. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Mitchell ‘are vis- 
iting their son Mr. John Mitchell. 


We are very sorry to have to report that 
Mr. E. T. Clark, Division Accountant, has 
resigned to take up other work in the States. 
He leaves on January 27. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark are very popular here and the Banes 
Division wishes them the best of luck in their 
new location. 


Mrs. E. E. Doyle, who has been visiting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kansas, left for Barrios 
on December 13. 


The Machine Shop received a new recruit 
in the person of Mr. Ernest Wood transferred 
to us from the Panama Division. 


Dr. Menk from Santa Marta joined our 
Hospital staff on December 26. 


Visitors to the Division during December, 
were Mr. Rowe and Mr. Sibley of the Boston 
office, and Mr. and Mrs: Harrold of the Pres- 


ton Division. 


Those now enjoying vacations are Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Lesser, and Mr. Dwyer. 
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January-February, 1927 
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. Xmas at the Macabi Club . 


The Clubhouse was beautifully decorated both outside and inside 


Tue Christmas festivities began on Decem- 
ber 18 with a splendid ball at Central Boston 
which took place at the Macabi Club. The 
exterior of the building was prettily illumi- 
nated and one entered between two very realis- 
tic waterfalls surrounded by flowers and 
foliage. 

The interior was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, leaves and a perfect indirect lighting 
system. The dance salon was literally turned 
into a bower of roses and reminded you of the 
famous “rose rooms” to be found in some of 
New York’s gayest cabarets. The walls and 
ceiling of the room were covered with about 
5,000 paper roses intertwined with green 


The decorations were most unusual 


foliage. Set in the ceiling were several large 
circular pieces which revolved slowly, lending 
a pleasing color effect to the entire scene. 

The dance was a splendid success and all the 
ladies of Macabi, as well as Mr. Dunn and 
his assistants are hereby given a unanimous vote 
of thanks by the entire Banes Division. 


Owing to the continued rains the gym- 
khana which was scheduled to take place in 
Banes on December. 24 had to be. called off, 
but we hope to be able to hold this meet im- 
mediately after the crop. However, the weath- 
er did not dampen the enthusiasm for the dance 
which took place at ‘the Banes Athletic Club 
on Christmas Eve, and which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all of the Division people. 

The unique decorations were entirely due 
to the work of Messrs. Hiscock, Diebold and 
Pérez. We felt that Aladdin’s lamp had been 
rubbed on entering the club rooms, and all of 
us were transferred to a winter scene in the 


north. 


Dear Eddietor: What is the best way to 
count cattle in a large herd 2—Col. Cush Rice. 
(Ans.: Count the legs and divide by four.— 


Ed. 
—Times of Cuba. 
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Behold the Hunters of Banes! 


They rose early one morning and wakened the entire village; 
mighty were their preparations. They went forth full of hope. 
When the day was far spent they returned, low in spirit, and the 
truth was not in them 

From right to left: J. Hillary, C. W. Diebold, M. Carrington, and 
E. T. Clark 


Sporting 
Possibilities 
in a 
Tropical 
Division 


—Sketches by 
Mr. Hamorsky 
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Cristobal 


y y HEN Rufino Salazar, a Panama lighter- 
man, boarded the lighter Guancho in the San 
Blas to accompany 750 stems of bananas to 
Cristobal in tow of the motor sailboat Vic- 
tory, he little knew that he would establish 
for all time an important fact—that bananas 
can be used as a sole article of diet for almost 
any length of time. 

The trip from San Blas to Narangos was 
uneventful. There were swells and heavy 
seas, but these were not unexpected. At 
Narangos, however, the seas grew heavier and 
the swells stronger, and the line connecting 
the lighter with the Victory parted. 

Captain Blas Chifundo of the Victory de- 
cided to proceed to Cristobal for help and 
return later with the proper equipment to 
capture the lighter. Several hours later, hav- 
ing enlisted help, he returned to Narangos 
expecting to find the lighter somewhere in the 
vicinity. However, although he sailed for 
many hours within a radius of twenty to 
twenty-five miles between Isla Grande and 
Santa Isabel, he was unsuccessful in finding 
any trace of the lighter. 

The radios at the different stations along 
the coast were kept busy with messages being 
rushed back and forth instructing Masters 
of all steamers to look out for the missing 
lighter and to radio its position if sighted. 
In spite of all this, no word was received un- 
til the morning of December 22—thirty-three 
days after the lighter had disappeared. 

The details of the story state that after 
three days adrift, the lighter had been sighted 
by a launch, which rescued Salazar’s five com- 
panions. However, Salazar, who had been 
placed in charge of the lighter and her cargo 
of bananas, positively refused to quit his post. 
He insisted that as the bananas were in his 
care they would remain so until they were 
safely delivered to the fruit liner at Cristobal. 
Arguments were futile and the result was 
that Salazar remained on the lighter in the 
open sea. Knowing that he had good, sustain- 
ing food in the bananas aboard the lighter, 
he did not worry about the scarcity of other 
supplies on his helpless craft. 

The drifting seas washed the lighter out to 
the least frequented locality of Colombia’s 
coast-line, with no food save the slowly ripen- 
ing bananas and no water except that obtained 
from occasional showers. Day passed into 
night, and night into another day, and still 
the Caribbean heaved and currents rocked the 


cumbersome lighter. Day after day Rufino ate 
his bananas and drank the rain water which 
had accumulated. The seas calmed down, 
the sun shone, the world at large looked 
bright, and Rufino was not worried, except 
for what his Master would say when he was 
finally rescued, in regard to the missing stems. 

It was through Plutarcho Batista, Corregi- 
dor of Port Obaldia in the San Blas, that 
word was received to the effect that the 
lighter had been sighted at a point off Cerro 
de Aguilar, near Cartagena. It appears that 
Wenceslao Angulo was traveling up the coast 
in his cayuco, plying his trade of fisherman, 
when passing the Cerro de Aguilar he was 
surprised to see a drifting lighter with a lone 
occupant. .This being out of the ordinary, he 
pulled alongside to investigate. After con- 
siderable conversation and argument he finally 
convinced Rufino Salazar—for it was he— 
that the bananas, being over-ripe, had no fur- 
ther value and that it was a waste of time to 
remain on the lighter. 

Aside from the fact that his diet had be- 
come monotonous, Rufino made no complaint. 
The scientific pronouncement of chemists and 
dietitians—that the banana has in itself all 
the classes of food materials required for the 
human body—was thus put to the test under 
the severest conditions. 


Miss LOUISA KURATH who has served 
with the Unirep Fruir Company in practi- 
cally every Division, nursing fever-stricken em- 
ployees and their families through the various 
ills to which man is heir, arrived at Cristobal 
on the S. S. Parismina December 1, 1926, 
for a well-earned vacation on the Isthmus. 
Miss Kurath has traveled extensively in Cen- 
tral and South America and the West Indies. 
She is at present located in the Hospital at 
Port Limon. Miss Kurath’s pleasant per- 
sonality and perpetual smile have cheered many 
fever-stricken banana ‘“‘cowboys” and tropical 
patients in the Company’s hospitals. 


The Hon. Dr. Eusebio Morales, Secretary 
of Finance of the Republic of Panama in 
President Chiari’s Cabinet, and Special Dele- 
gate to the Geneva Conference, returned to 
the Isthmus by the S. S. Ulua December 20. 
Dr. Morales was met at the pier by members 
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of the Panamanian Government and of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and left immediately by 
special train for Panama City. 


Another distinguished passenger arriving by 
the S. S. Ulua December 20, was the Hon. 
Arthur Ottinger, Attorney General of the 
State of New York. After spending several 
days on the Isthmus, Mr. Ottinger returned 
to New York by the S. S. Sixaola December 


4 
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Word has been received that Mr. John T. 
Gorin, of the Passenger Department, Cris- 
tobal, is suffering the effects of the winter 
climate in New York. “Big-hearted John” 
when last seen was heavily wrapped in an 
enormous overcoat and winter suit. While 
John may suffer from a low temperature, we 
feel that his spirits and his feet will remain 
normal. 


Colonel John Stewart arrived at Cristobal 
by the S. S. Esparta December 31 from Puerto 
Colombia. The Colonel is spending a few 
days on the Isthmus and expects to sail for 
New York by the S. S. Toloa January 2. 
Colonel Stewart is a member of the firm of 
Black, McKinney and Stewart, Engineers and 
Contractors, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Harold A. Agnew, of Puerto Colom- 
bia, and Mrs. Agnew, were intransit passen- 
gers on the S. S. Carrillo December 30. Mr. 
and Mrs. Agnew are leaving on a pleasure 
trip and expect to return early in February. 


Mr. David Sasso, private secretary of the 
Division Manager, returned from Costa Rica 
on the S. S. Toloa January 2. Mr. Sasso was 
accompanied by Mrs. Sasso and their son, 
Colman. 


Aon G the welcome guests arriving on 
the S. S. Ulua December 20, 1926, was Judge 
William Adamson, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Adamson on a pleasure tour of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Judge Adamson was for many 
years a prominent figure in our national life 
at Washington, D. C., and was the framer 
of the Panama Canal Act, under which the 
Panama Canal is operated. 

Judge Adamson expressed his appreciation 
of the wonderful comfort which he and Mrs. 
Adamson had enjoyed as passengers on the 
S. S. Ulua. Mr. Charles Adamson, Judge 


Adamson’s son, who is now Manager of the 
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Raymond & Whitcomb Tourist Agency, Bal- 


.timore, was formerly Division Passenger 
Agent of the Unirep Fruir CoMpany at 


Cristobal. 


A news item appearing in the New York 
American of recent date, tells of a freak bet 
paid by Paul Roundtree of Washington, D. C., 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
a Harvard Law School student, who lost on 
the recent Harvard-Princeton football game. 
In payment of this bet, Mr. Roundtree stowed 
away on the §. S. Ulua bound for Havana. 
Being discovered on the voyage, he was 
taken upon arrival at Havana to the Immi- 
gration Camp, but after explanations were 
made he was released and upon receipt of 
funds from home, returned to New York. 
Those of us who know the sea and the fate 
that awaits unsuspecting stowaways, can real- 
ize the tough luck that Brother Roundtree 
played in when discovered aboard the Ulua 
without proper credentials. We can picture 
Captain W. C. Towell, Royal Naval Reserve, 
who played leading parts in several shipwrecks 
during the late unpleasantness with Germany, 
cross-examining this unfortunate aboard the 
Ulua in the presence of the assembled ship’s 
officers. We can imagine the feeling of poor 
Roundtree and we thereby know that he paid 
his debt with interest. 


New faces at Cristobal Division: Mrs. Ger- 
trude W. Gardner, Mr. Stanford H. Waite, 
Mrs. Constance Farrell and Mrs. Hermina 
Hammers. 


Christmas Ties 


Once again Time rolls on toward the 
waning days of the old year, while fathers, 
brothers, sons and all the rest of that be- 
nighted band of male relatives stand in trem- 
bling awe of the impending avalanche of Yule- 
tide neckties. From the far corners of the 
land to the very heart of the hearth and home, 
women of all color and creed are hying hither 
and yon, with what must be an all-impelling 
aim to collect and corral, by hook or by crook, 
for the male members on her list, an assort- 
ment of neckties that would put the spectrum 
to shame, and by comparison make the rain- 
bow look like a funeral band. 

And why in the name of common sense does 
she pick on males nearest the family? There 

(turn to page 420) 
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‘Hurricane’ Harry Spencer 
Port Captain, New York 


Formerly 


Master S. S. Calamares 


The air is filled with strangely echoing sounds, 
The docking gang darts hither—there—and yon; 
The mighty liner on the tide’s swell bounds— 

The moorings are cast off—she glides—is gone. 


The booming voice reechoes from the bridge; 
The crew jump lively at each stern command; 
The shining ship, her gear is spick and span, 
Her engines hum, ah me, how she is manned! 


The Captain on the bridge looks stern and grim; 
From neat shod feet to gold-trimmed vizored cap, 
The well-knit frame is powerful, yet so trim; 
Captain Harry is a splendid chap. 


The “hurricane skipper” knows his business well; 
He learned it in the ships of wood and steel; 
From “lime-juice” tramps to liners shining white, 
From truck aloft right down unto the keel. 


A swashbuckling kind of skipper, one might say, 
Who’s ready at a moment’s call to fight; 

*Tis but a thick veneer of roughness, all assumed— 
Inside’s a man—all gold and shining white. 


“Hurricane Hal” I’ve known for many years; 


His blistering tongue my friends have learned to feel 


And yet—I’ve had the chance to peep behind 
The front, and found a gentleman as true as steel. 


Hurricane Harry Spencer, you may read 
These lines I penned when labor’s day was done; 
Intensely human, kind, despite your blustering ways, 


A sailorman that’s’ SECOND UNTO NONE. 


—Strve Knows 
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Preston 


Aeroplane view of Preston Division Batey 


i HE party given by the Guaro Club of the 
Agricultural Department of this Division 
could hardly be said to have been rustic, even 
though sponsored by said Agriculturalists. 
Besides being a Christmas celebration, the oc- 
casion was also the formal opening of the en- 
larged dance hall on the first floor of the 
building occupied by the Club. The rooms 
on the second floor have also been rearranged 
to greater advantage, leaving plenty of space 
for the billiard and pool tables, with reading 
room on the upper screened veranda as well. 
The repairs and changes have long been 
needed, and now that they are completed, the 
members have a mighty comfortable house i1 
which to entertain friends, or to spend a quiet 
hour, as one may wish. 

A coach left Preston for Guaro early in the 
evening and carried about seventy-five Fres- 
tonites all set for a good time, in spite of a 
Christmas Eve dance already celebrated and 
other parties on Christmas Day in Preston. 
Arriving at Guaro, the Guaro Club House 
was the beacon toward which all immediately 
turned, and the colorful lights which shone 
through the velvety Cuban night, the glare 
of flashlights, and an occasional gas flare to 
light the way for strangers, all gave a bizarre 
touch to what already promised to be a per- 
fect evening. 


The Reception Committee was cordial, Su- 
perintendent E. S. Walker and Mrs. Walker, 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Bell receiving. 
Programs were soon filled, good music started, 
and in no time the dance was in full swing. 
Palms and pine branches, colored crepe paper, 
as well as bunting were used for decorating 
pillars, ceilings and walls, and the effect 
achieved was well worth all the labor it 
must have meant. At intermission an excep- 
tionally good supper was served, one that any 
caterer might have been proud to have called 
his work, and the compliments were many to 
those who had worked so hard to make this 
part of the affair so enticing. 

All the members of the committees gave 
their best in time and effort to make the af- 
fair a success, but it is only fair to mention 
Mr. Bell, the active President of the Club, to 
whose driving force and enthusiastic support 
the successful opening was largely due. 

The officers of the Club, besides Mr. Bell, 
are: Messrs. R. C. Clifford, Vice-President, 
R. A. Carter, Secretary and G. E. Mason, 
‘Treasurer. 

The hostesses were: Mrs. H. M. Bell, Mrs. 
E. S. Walker, Mrs. Mary Smith, Mrs. P. 
Malaret and Mrs. R. C. Clifford. 
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The Queen of the Bay 


By John Joseph McGoggin 


Three men in a tub, rub-a-dub-dub, and who do you think they be! 

The crew of the Reina de Nipe, by Gee, and hearty sailors three. 

On a bright sunny day this Queen of the Bay, in command of these mariners three, 

Glided gracefully up to the end of the dock and was christened with Bacardi. 

Scarce a week from that day this Queen of the Bay, in command of these mariners three, 
With a put-a-put-put and a rub-a-dub-dub, sailed out on the deep blue sea. 

The sun went to rest far off in the West, but this beautiful Queen of the Bay, 

Was nowhere in sight and the people in fright for their safety began to pray. 

“Do you think they’re drowned?” “Where did they go?” “Why do they stay out so late?” 
“Don’t worry, my dears, just quiet your fears, they said they’d be back by eight.” 

But the clock it struck eight and the clock it struck nine and the clock it struck two and three 
And the jolly sailors had not returned from their trip on the deep blue sea. 

"Twas sad indeed, and now you'll read of what really took place that day, 

When the Queen of the Bay set out (so they say) on a fishing trip, by Gee! 


“We are lost!” the M. M. shouted with a long and fearful wail, 

“Our gasoline has disappeared and we've got no bloomin’ sail.” 

“We've got no gas; how come we are?” the R. R. Super shrieked, 
“Why didn’t you say before we sailed that the carburetor leaked? 

No oars, no sails, no gasoline, no anchor to hold her fast; 

We'd better have a little drink ‘cause it’s ging to be our last.” 

“Let’s not give up,” cried Electric Smith, a-s:ruggling to his feet, 

“Tl fight with every drop of blood before I’ll make sharks’ meat.” 

“By Heavens, boys!” cried Colonel Blunt, “why didn’t we think before! 
This one-man top as a main-sail jib will blow us right to shore.” 
“That's a fine idea, good work, old man, let’s try it out at least;” 

(But lo, and behold, the wind so strong, was blowing west, not east.) 
“Too bad, too bad, our hopes are gone, like our sail and gasoline, 

O, had we never started out in this damfooluva Queen! 

We've just one chance of getting back to our homes on yonder shore— 
Let’s make a pair of trusty oars from the pine boards of the floor.” 


And the Man in the Moon looked down through the gloom and laughed to see the sight— 
Colonel, ’Lectrician and Mad Mechanician, paddling along through the night; 

When the rooster crowed at the break of dawn, he too laughed gleefully, 

At the aftermath of an awful night spent on the bounding sea. 

It’s an old story now what happened that day after leaving the dock at three; 

It’s the best excuse I’ve ever heard for staying out late on a spree. 
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Guatemala 


Me and Mrs. F. H. Gilman have re- 
turned from vacation. During their stay in 
the United States they visited Boston, where 
Mr. Gilman, in company with Mr. G. S. 
Bennett and Mr. B. B. Lewis, attended the 


Convention. 


Mr. A. W. Turner, sub-agent at Living- 
ston, has resigned his position with the Com- 
pany and is being replaced by Mr. WV: 
Keiffer, formerly with the Port Department 
in Barrios. Mr. and Mrs. Keiffer are now 
in Livingston and they are greatly missed in 
Barrios, particularly in tennis circles, as both 
were very fine players. 


Several minor alterations have been ef- 
fected in the Barrios Club which add much 
to its comfortable appearance. The commit- 
tee purchased several new standing lamps and 
electric fans. A new piano was ordered and 
was on hand for Christmas. In anticipation 
of the Merry Season, our local artists prac- 
ticed far in advance. Under Mr. George H. 
Cox, Jr., community singing was revived and 
“Charlie Peter’s” tenor could be heard vying 
with Bill Clapham’s “must be coloratura’. 


“Peevee’ Reid returned from vacation 
November 24 last. He spent six weeks with 
his parents in Opelousas, Louisiana, and had 
a very enjoyable time. 


Mr. G. S. Bennett has returned from the 
States where he spent the last few months. 
Mr. Bennett has recovered his former good 
health and is now in fine condition. He was 
given a hearty welcome back. 


Mr. H. H. Rogers, formerly with the 
Truxillo Railroad, has migrated to Guate- 
mala and is now attached to one of the farms. 


Whether the old saying “Absence makes) 
the heart grow fonder”, is responsible or not 
we cannot say, but the ranks of the bachelors 
in Guatemala are being depleted gradually. 
During the last few months several mar- 
riages have taken place and, according to ru- 
mor, the end is not yet in sight. Mr. L. E. 
Letsinger, who apparently was one of our 
most confirmed bachelors, went to the States 
on vacation and on August 29 at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, contracted matrimony with Miss 
Frances Elizabeth Benjamin, daughter of Mrs. 
Mary Benjamin of Lincoln. Mr. Letsinger 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Letsinger 


of Columbia, Tennessee. The ceremony took 


place at the home of the bride’s mother and 
was performed by Rev. Hilscher, Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lincoln. 
The bridesmaid was Miss Charlotte Benja- 
min, sister of the bride, and Mr. William 
Barney, of Kansas City, was best man. Only 
immediate friends and relatives of the bride 
and groom were present. Following a month 
spent in visiting relatives in Nebraska and 
Tennessee, Mr. and Mrs. Letsinger enjoyed 
a few days in New Orleans, a week in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and then came to Guatemala via 
Kingston, Puerto Castilla and Tela. Mr. 
and Mrs. Letsinger have the best wishes of 
all this Division for a happy life together. 


Then, too, Arthur Papadopolo, of the Port 
Office, Barrios, “folded his tent” one night 
and stole off to Belize, ostensibly to have his 
eyes examined. In reality the trouble was 
with his heart for when he arrived at Belize, 
he promptly got married. The bride was the 
former Miss Rosita E. Baily, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Octavio Baily of Belize. Mr. 
Papadopolo is the son of Mr. and Mrs. An- 
gelo Papadopolo, also of Belize. The wed- 
ding took place at the Cathedral of the Most 
Holy Redeemer in the presence of a number 
of friends and relatives, and the nuptial knot 
was tied by the Rev. R. C. Harder, S. J. The 
bride was attended by the Misses Thelma 
Baily and Leonor Espinosa, and the groom was 
supported by Mr. C. E. Chavannes. Following 
the ceremony a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents where the cus- 
tomary toasts were honored. A few days 
after their arrival in Puerto Barrios Mr. and 
Mrs. Papadopolo were tendered a “Welcome 
Home” dinner by Mr. D. H. Gent, acting 
Port Superintendent. 


The following letter to an employee from 
his washerwoman will do much to explain the 
high cost of living in the Tropics: 

“Dear Mr. Klain: 

Good evening. With a sad heart I am ex- 
pressing myself to you the losses I met. Some- 
one come in my yard and steal out my clothes, 
so two pieces of yours is gone, one linen pant 
and pajama jacket, please to send charges. 


Yours, Edith.” 


Charles French (on telephone) : Say, Doc- 
tor, my hair is all falling out. Can’t you give 
me something to keep it in? 

Dr. de la Guardia: Sure, I'll send you a 
pill box. 
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Colombia 


M R. RICARDO A. GONZALES, whom 
we herewith introduce, is, despite his youthful 
appearance, one of the veteran employees of 
the Colombia Division. He was born in 
Barranquilla in 1892 and fifteen of the thirty- 
four years of his life have been spent in the 
Company’s service in Santa Marta. He joined 
the Company in June, 1911, long before the 
construction of the present General Office 
building, when activities were housed in the 
old building now occupied by the leading club 
of Santa Marta, the Centro Social and by the 
Banco de Colombia. 

Starting with the Company as a telephone 
operator, Mr. Gonzales was later promoted to 
the position of Freight and Passenger Agent. 
This office has charge of all freight and passen- 
ger bookings and attendant details such as 
claims, inquiries, dispatch of ships, the han- 
dling of all mail and, up to within a few 
months ago, the work of Cable Clerk. 

While a student in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Gonzales completely mastered the English lan- 
guage, an accomplishment invaluable to him 
in his present work which brings him into such 
close contact with the general public. 


To be sure. it does seem a little late to talk 
about last Thanksgiving now, especially as 
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those in the Tropics will not read these para- 
graphs until February, but they so evidently 
had a royal time celebrating that holiday in 
Santa Marta we feel we must mention some 
of the facts concerning it which unfortunately 
arrived at our desk just too late for the De- 
cember issue. 

The Santa Marta “‘reporter’’ starts his ac- 
count by saying that at best Thanksgiving in 
the Tropics is usually none too cheerful an 
event as the mind, especially at that season, 
is prone to wander far from the clime of un- 
ceasing summer to scenes where snow and 
football games are the chief points of outdoor 
sport and gatherings of the clans around fes- 
tive groaning boards are in order. ‘‘But,” 
says he, “there were twenty-two people who 
will assure you that they were occupied by no 
such disturbing thoughts this year. They were 
so completely imbued with geniality and sur- 
rounded by the aura of happiness that per- 
vaded the atmosphere at Mrs. Honiball’s din- 
ner that they will long remember it as a Red 
Letter Thanksgiving.” 

Referring again to our statement that tropi- 
cal news printed in any one issue must of 
necessity be a bit old before it can be read in 
our pages, we think it might be wise to remind 
you all that the distribution date for UNI- 
FrRuItco is the 25th of each month, which 
means that copy for that particular number 
must be in our hands not later than the tenth 
of the preceding month, and of course earlier 
if possible. 

But even though tropical news may some- 
times be late in appearing it is always interest- 
ing not only to employees in all Tropical Di- 
visions but to Domestic Division fellow work- 
ers as well. Therefore we will make it a 
point to feature all contributions suitable for 
our publication as soon after their reception 
as possible. And while we are making this 
little speech we want to extend to each one of 
our Tropical Division Reporters sincere thanks 
for their unflagging interest and unfailing 
monthly contributions and to ask that they will 
in turn pass on this appreciation to the indi- 
viduals in each Division whose interesting con- 
tributions mean so much to UNIFRUITCO. 


Mr. George Salt was lately appointed En- 
tomologist at Santa Marta to succeed Mr. 
Fred Walker. Mr. Salt, born in England, 
has lived in Western Canada for the past fif- 
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teen years and is a recent graduate of Harvard 
University. For a period of six mouths he was 
engaged in professional work in large botani- 
cal gardens in Cuba. 


Mr. Harold L. Davis is also a new member 
of the field force of the Engineering Depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of the University of 
California and has had varied experience in 
highway building and in large irrigation pro- 
jects in that State. 


Elizabeth Pollan 


\ \ HEN the Patuca arrived in port a few 
weeks ago, it was like unto the triumphal en- 
try of some returning Caesar and his staff ex- 
cept that in this case the trophies and spoils 
of war were in the shape of packages, divers 
and many—Christmas-y packages—and that it 
was a Mrs. Caesar in the person of the Man- 
ager’s wife with her body-guard, Miss Eliza- 
beth Pollan, Mrs. Hatch and Mrs. Hill, who 
received a hearty welcome from assembled 
friends. Everyone was anxious to know if 
they had enjoyed their flying shopping-trip to 
the States and everyone was curious to know 
what the many packages—some large and 
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bulky, some small, compact and expensive 
looking—which they had brought home with 
them—contained. 

One of these mysterious looking bundles, all 
angles and curves, held part of Elizabeth 
Pollan’s Christmas, although at the time she 
did not even suspect it. But later on when 
in her Christmas stocking this big-little 
daughter of Mr. Pollan found several of the 
tumbly twisty dollies she so loves she promptly 
had her picture taken for us so that we might 
all enjoy seeing these “five” so beautiful 


munecas. 


(Continued from Page 414) 

is—not to wish him hard luck—the janitor, 
or maybe the iceman, or going farther afield, 
the corner grocer or the plumber. But no, 
she isn’t satisfied to work her wiles of color 
fanaticism on one of these but must needs deck 
out the members of the family to look like 
peacocks in distress. 

I have a relative, and for obvious reason we 
will call her Aunt So and So. And of all the 
monstrosities of neckwear frigaries that con- 
stitute her gifts, her neckties take the horsehair 
pajamas. In the first place, she buys them for 
a quarter, which makes them not only too 
short but extremely narrow. 

Then, too, being of a utilitarian turn of 
mind (having been married three times) she 
must select a durable fabric. Now, personally, 
I don’t mind wearing near-silk socks and near- 
silk shirts, but I certainly do renege at wear- 
ing a tie that resembles a colored cotton table- 
cloth that has run in the wash. No doubt 
she picks them out for my special satisfaction 
but certainly she is no mind reader, and my 
personal opinion is that they are remnants 
from a South African harem. 

And that isn’t the worst. I’m expected to 
wear them, and, Heaven helping me, I some- 
times do. If ever you see me come floating 
down the avenue all decorated up like a 
Golden Gate sunset, you'll know I’m not 
cuckoo, but only submitting to the annual 
inevitable. 

Christmas morning rolls around, and stand- 
ing in the midst of an assortment of ties com- 
bining every hue known to man, there comes 
to mind the calming thought that after all 
there are the necks of the ashmen and ragmen, 
offering an abiding place for this conglomera- 
tion of color, and the sustaining knowledge 
that the future Christmas ties will certainly 
be better because they absolutely can’t be 
worse.—W. R. M. 

—Courtesy Old Colony News-Letter. 
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DIVISIONS Ap 


Boston 


The Accounting 
Family 


When you come to the Home Office 
And you want to meet a friend, 

Just visit the Accounting Room— 
It’s way down at the end. 

Don’t hesitate a minute 

To step inside the door 

For many a familiar face 

Will greet you on that floor. 

There every man is anxious 

To grip you by the hand 

And every girl is eager 

To help, you understand. 

Mr. Calder may be busy, 

Mr. Murther might be out, 

But you'll surely see Bud Fisher 
Striding busily about. 

On your left there sits Bill Hughes 
His men you all must know; 

And the girls—they sure look busy— 
You'll get a greeting though. 

Now turn back to your right 

And view the Steamship Division 
With curly-haired “Al” 

Of ambitious vision. 

Two dainty maids, blonde and sweet, 
Work not far behind; 

You can bet they prove good playmates 
After the daily grind. 

The Radio and Fruit Dispatch 

Are most too rushed to talk, 

But they’ll always manage to say ‘“‘Hello” 
As past their desks you walk. 

Then last but not by any means least 
You come to the Tropical men, 

And realize then that not only “Mac” 
But everyone else is your frien’. 

His girls are very pretty 

And extremely popular too, 

And if you’ll give them just a chance 
You'll find you'll ne’er be blue. 
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A “SPEED CLASS” is being arranged at 
the General Office to start some time after 
January first. This class is for the benefit of 
all who do not receive a great deal of stenog- 
raphy in their daily work. “Twenty-two have 
already signed up for it and we hope before 
the initial class starts we will have many 
more. 

It is planned to give these girls an oppor- 
tunity to take dictation from each Depart- 
ment. In this way they will receive a general 
training which should fit them for transfers 
to other offices. 


A delegation of Unirep Frurrers followed 
the good example of other large organizations 
in Boston and arranged to spend the evening 
of December 21 relieving the Post Santa at 
190 Congress Street. 

They read the letters from the little tots 
expressing their particular desires from Old 
Santa and selected the toys to be forwarded 
to them. In this way we helped to spread 
the Christmas spirit of doing for the iess for- 
tunate, which should always make our Christ- 
mas happier. . 

As it was a “mixed party” we had no dif- 
ficulty in finding participants. 


Mr. Parker, of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, was confined lately to his home ter two 
weeks with an attack of appendicitis. We 
are glad to have him back with us, and ap- 
parently feeling quite well. 


Mr. Emery Leonard, our Budget Chief, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis De- 
cember 11 at the Riverbank Hospital. His 
father, Mr. W. M. Leonard, reports that he 
is doing nicely. We all wish Mr. Leonard 
a speedy recovery. 


ba | 
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Cupid Announcing: Dan Cupid recently 
proved to us that it is not only in the Spring 
that “a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” Romance has once again 
visited the General Office. On November Pah 
Marion Wentworth of the Radio Depart- 
ment announced her engagement to Mr. F. 
Wakefield Minor of Montclair, Neva hes 
and just one week later Constance Reade of 
the Engineering Department followed suit 
and announced her engagement to Mr. Clif- 
ford W. Rust of Newton Highlands. 

We all extend our best ‘wishes to the happy 


couples. 


The General Office was lad to welcome 
Mr. Cutter back from a six weeks’ trip to 
the Continent and England. % ~ 

Mr. Cutter’s trip carried him to London, 
Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Copenha- 
gen and other vital points_of «distribution. 


calge 

Ah, the saddest expression, in work or in plan, 
Ts contained in this treacherous phrase, 

“T’ll do it tomorrow; and woe to the man 
Who is trapped in its dangerous maze! 


United Fruit Company 
Entertains 


Tue “Saturday Home Afternoon,” Decem- 
ber 11, at the Sailors’ Haven, Boston, was 
given by the Unirep Frurr Company. 

The “Haven” is an old institution on the 
water-front not far from the Navy Yard gate. 
It has an assembly hall, a dormitory for one 
hundred men, a living room and a “galley,” 
and it gathers in bluejackets, marines, and 
merchantmen in port. On our day at the 
Haven there were about two hundred seamen 
present. The entertainers consisted of the 
well-known “Troubadour” male quartet, also 
Mr. Wilson, our tenor of the Cable Bureau, 
Miss Catherine Cummings, whose singing at 
the Outing last summer is remembered, and 
Mr. Dineen, who gave an exhibition of lighted 
Indian Club swinging. 

The Company flags behind the stage and 
the trays of “Meloripes” along one side of 
the room furnished “atmosphere.” 

Needless to say, the supper that followed 
lacked nothing of quality or quantity, and 
when Dan Harvey called for “thr-r-ee 
cheer-r-s that they'll hear-r clear-r over to 
Long Whar-rf,” they cheered. 
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Was It The Newcomb or The 
Freeman? 
By W. M. Leonard 


Now and then an old-timer comes along 
to remind us how new our Great White 
Fleet really is. Saturday, I met John Kelley 
at the Sailors’ Haven. Kelley is 70 years old 
and isn’t on deck any more, but ships in the 
galley. 

It was “United Fruit Day,” and I said, 
“John, they’re a fine lot, all those white 
ships.” 

“Sure they are,” said Kelley, “but these 
byes around here don’t remember when ’twas 
just schooners they had; and they wuz good 
schooners, too. I mind one time I wuz com- 
in’ up on an ould brig with molasses, just 
sluggin’ along, ye know. It might be off 
Hat’ras we wuz—that makes no diff’rence, 
but about there somewheres, and one o’ them 
schooners come by. It might be the Newcomb 
—Eunice Newcomb. I can’t think wuz it the 
Newcomb or the Freeman—she wuz ‘nother 
fast one—an’ it wuz blowin’—an’ to my way 
of thinkin’ the Captain had too much sail; 
he wuz carryin’ everythin’. An’ I sez to the 
mate, sez I, ‘That feller’s carryin’ sail,’ an’ 
he says, ‘Sure he is. That’s "Renzo Baker for 
Boston with a load o’ fruit an’ he’s got to 
carry sail.’ Oh, but she wuz goin’, with her 
lee way down. She was a fast one—that 
Newcomb. Now, wuz it the Newcomb? It 
might be the Freeman at that.” 

I asked him what year that was, and after 
some counting on his fingers, Kelley said, “T 
wuz twenty-three years old and now I’m sev- 
enty. Can ye reckon that?” 


So I told him, ““That was in 1879.” 


“HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


The Holidays are over, 
I’m filled with many ills, 
My head is nearly bursting, 
From counting up my bills. 


My bank account is empty, 
My pocket book is flat, 

My creditors are after me, 
And have me on the mat. 


It only happens once a year, 

The fun is really great, 

By December thirty-first next year, 
My debts will all be straight. 


James D. McGovern. 


Warm Praise for Perfect 
Service 


The following letter addressed by Mr. 
Gerald Martin, Special Correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune to Mr. Acree, Division 
Superintendent of the Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph Company at Managua, Nicaragua, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the service rendered 
by the Company’s station at Managua, will be 
of interest to all Company employees and par- 
ticularly so to all our Radio Operators. 


OFFICE OF 


GERALD MARTIN 
Hore. Tivori 
PaNAMA CANAL ZONE 
Managua, 
Nicaragua, C. A. 
December 3, 1926 

Mr. C. H. Acree, 
Division Superintendent, 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Managua, Nicaragua, C. A. 
Dear Mr. Acree: 

Before leaving Nicaragua I feel that it is 
up to me to write and thank you for the won- 
derful service which you have given me dur- 
ing my many weeks here in behalf of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Foreign Press. I must say that 
I have been very agreeably surprised at the 
most excellent manner in which my dispatches 
have been handled, recognizing the many dif- 
ficulties, as for instance, when I had to send 
by way of the local telegraphs from Corinto 
for the Peace Conference arranged by the 
United States Government. You were good 
enough to voluntarily make complete arrange- 
ments for this service and I find that in every 
case my messages reached Chicago in full time 
for release. 

Then again the courtesy of yourself and 
every member of your staff is something 
which I shall always couple with thoughts of 
this country. On Sundays and holidays, at 
all times of the day or night, Tropical Radio 
was ready to serve the Tribune. Will you be 
good enough to thank everybody both at the 
office and plant for this exceptional service. 
After Managua wherever I find myself in 
Central America I shall contrive to send by 
“Tropical”. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GERALD Martin 
S. C. Chicago Tribune 
CC: Victor M. Cutter, Esq. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Mae. H. O. EASTON, General Superin- 
tendent from New Orleans, is again with us 
at the General Office. In a private interview 
he stated that New England’s snow and ice 
did not agree with his tropical constitution 
and that he was hankering for the warming 
sun of N’Awleans, particularly so because he 
had only his “short-uns” with him. 


Miss Florence L. Morse, past Secretary of 
the Unirruirco Club and the able and effi- 
cient secretary to the late Mr. George 5. 
Davis, is now connected with Mr. Cutter’s 
office. Her associates in the Radio Depart- 
ment are very sorry to lose her, but at the 
same time extend their hearty congratula- 
tions. We are all confident that she will at- 
tain the same degree of success which charac- 
terized her work in the Radio Department. 


Miss Margery Lynch resigned from the ser- 
vice of the Company on December 31 to enter 
another line of work. Before leaving, Miss 
Lynch was presented with a week-end case 
by her associates in the Radio Department. 
Her many friends wish her the heartiest suc- 
cess in her new undertaking. 


Stand by Your Employer 


I; you think your company’s best 
Tell ’em so. 
If you’d have it lead the rest 
Help it grow. 
When there’s anything to do 
Let the outfit count on you— 
You'll feel bully when it’s through 
Don’t you know. 
If you’re used to giving knocks, 
Change your style; 
Throw bouquets instead of rocks 
For a while. 
Let the other fellow roast, 
Shun him as you would a ghost, 
Meet his hammer with a boast 
And a smile. 
When a stranger from afar 
Comes along, 
Tell him who and what you are— 
Make it strong. 
Needn’t flatter, never bluff, 
Tell the truth, for that’s enough; 
Join the boosters—they’re the stuff— 
Sing your song! 
—Selected 
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Roster—United Fruit Company—Steamship Service 


Steamships Captains Chief Engineers 
A bangarez W. A. Card R. M. Stoddart 
Atenas E. W. Holmes Andrew Hall 
Calamares A. D. Livingston W. J. Banner 
Camden S. S. Hansen Bert Taylor 
Carrillo W. J. Close Thos. McAuley 
Cartago G. A. McBride David Findlay 
Coppename W. H. Fagen John Honniball 
Esparta C. O'Neill Joseph Pearcey 
Heredia L. Burmeister George Smart 
La Marea J. C. Jackson N. S. Esplin 
La Perla J. C. Scott F. G. Yandell 
H La Playa Harry Irvine C. B. McGhee 
Levisa A. A. Dalzell M. J. Leary 
| Limon C. D. McRae Andrew Muniz 
Macabi R. D. Robbins Charles Jones 
Manaqui E. J. Minister G. T. Lockhart 
Maravi D. W. McLellan John Paterson 
Mayari Burton Davison R. J. Quiery 
Metapan Tom Smith Fred Tyler 
| Parismina L. P. Ritchie T..C. Jolly 
| Pastores C. R. Glenn W. J. Davison 
| San Benito D. M. Macdonald W. J. Heins 
San Blas G. H. Grant Thos. Milliken 
ie San Bruno Seda Barr Chas. Neill 
San Gil W. J. Mathers Wm. Steen 
San Jose J. A. McLean C. W. Kohn 
a San Mateo K. N. Bauer Hugo Haeslich 
San Pablo G. E. Adams John Marley 
| Santa Marta W. O. Barratt Wm. Englebert 
| | Saramacca H. A. Hansen Chas. Johnson 
| Sixaola G. W. Spears W. E. Sutherland 
Suriname O. Larsen L. H. Ayers 
| Tivives A. H. Birks W. T. Morgan 
| Toloa C. W. Whidden A. W. Paterson 
| Turrialba Edward Baxter T), K. Romaine 
I || Ulua W. C. Towell F. J. Blamey 
} | Zacapa Andrew Thompson John Elder 
| 
| 


Sincere Sympathy for Port Captain 


William B. Rose 


i ITH the spirit of Christmas, “Peace 
On Earth, Good Will Toward Men,” hover- 
ing so near the many homes of the employees 
of the New Orleans Division, there was one 
home in which all were sorrowful; that of 


Port Captain William M. Rose, whose be- 


loved wife died December 23. 

As Captain Rose has many friends in 
the New Orleans Division and various other 
Divisions of the Company, in the name of all, 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy to him in 
this great sorrow. 
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January-February, 1927 


Revere Sugar 
Refinery 


Foremen's Annual Dinner 


Tur Foremen’s Annual Dinner was held 
on Saturday evening, January 8, at the Co- 
lonial Club, Cambridge. Dinner was served 
at 6:30 P. M. and was enjoyed by all. 


After the dinner Mr. Worcester made a 
few remarks and also read a letter from Mr. 
Cutter, who regretted being unable to attend 
the dinner, but wished all present a pleasant 
evening. 

The Revere “quartette”’ made up of Messrs. 
Dave and Dan McDonald, Edmund Dufty 
and John O’Neil, sang several songs, which 
were ably rendered. “They received such pro- 
longed applause that they further obliged with 
several encores. 

The bowling match was then held in which 
the Mechanical and Operating Departments 
contested, with the Operating Department 
coming out on top as shown in the table 
below. It might be noted that the Operating 
Department has yet to meet defeat at one of 
these dinners. 

A special match game was also held between 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. DeVries in which Mr. 
Lowe, carrying the Operating banner, came 
out on top by a score of 79 to 77.. Mr. Wor- 
cester was scorekeeper of this match as both 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. DeVries demanded an 
impartial scorekeeper, one who could be 
strictly neutral all evening. Incidentally Mr. 
Lowe has never been defeated in any of his 
matches with Mr. DeVries. 

There was a prize of a box of cigars for 
the high string of the evening which was won 
by Curtis Taggart, with a score of 107. He 


had plenty of competition as Harry Mackey’ 


finished with 106, Fred Cole with 104, Carl 
Weichmann with 102, and John O’Neil with 
100, but “Tag” promised to split them up 
for 100 or over. There also was a prize for 
the low string which was won by Ernest Rei- 
mann, with a grand total of 41 for which he 
received a box of cigars, which when opened 
were found to be chocolate-coated. He cer- 
tainly deserved a sweet prize for such a sweet 
score. 

A buffet luncheon was served to the bowlers 
during the match games, and community sing- 
ing was later indulged in. 
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lst Match 
Mechanical Operating 
J. Cronin ....... 85 Ruckenbrod ...... 88 
Eaulsonp iiesta8 SN Waa ok 93 
Logan Ai A RN 98 ONG ieee 100 
POPs siaces 33 Fitzgerald... 73 
J. Hunt ......... Noonan aac 80 
428 424 
2nd Match 
Mechanical Operating 
C. Cronin ....... 83 Warcantyan waged 107 
Weichmann ...... 102 Calaweky 86 
OBrien oes 74 Dedede 79 
Donnelly 22.0.0. 65 Be Guinn 202 BO 
DeVries aati is eats ia 76 Reimann yes Na ekan 41 
3rd Match 
Mechanical Operating 
Widellautu hae eco’ 74 eT ene 106 
Peach) ose ese. 88 Spero eer 73 
E. Cronin ....... 75 Wilkins ......... 86 
McCormack ..... DP lded He howe 79 
Batten neon). SSM Re eaerrr i MUNI Ne 90 
399 “434 
4th Match 4 
Mechanical Operating 
Coleveasee se cdics } 1043) owe ees ater end 82 
rowel Ue eee cy a 7 Sie ELUCNES i ieciuatercy tars 88 
Sie@ ingens 634 Newhally aca 64 
Guttzmann ...... SBE Riggs tiletae/s cuore « 84 
IPOV CEs nze skeen 87") McCarthy... 73 
384 391 
Totals 
Mechanical Operating 
428 424 
401 393 
399 434 
384 391 
1612 1642 


Some analytical work for the UNirep 
Fruir Company is now being done by the 
Laboratory of the Revere Sugar Refinery. 
Samples of products to be tested are sent to 
the Refinery from practically all of the Divi- 
sions of the Company. The chemists are 
sometimes envious when they receive bottles 
from the Tropics marked ‘Johnnie Walker,” 
“Sandy MacDonald,” etc., and find that they 


contain only oil. 


Harry Turner, popular member of the of- 
fice force, was tendered a shower at the Hotel 
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Avery on his last birthday. The affair was 
staged by Messrs. O’Neil and Dolan. A 
very striking gift was presented by O’Neil 
and Harry was so overcome that it was sev- 
eral moments before he recovered. 


Seabury Short, one of our Assistant Super- 
intendents, recently had the misfortune to be 
struck and badly injured by an automobile. 
We are all glad to know that he is now re- 
covering. 


George Poland has been greeting everyone 
with a broad smile lately and no wonder! He 
recently became the father of another bounc- 
ing son, who was born at the Melrose Hos- 
pital. By a coincidence, another George, of 
the Refinery, in the same neighborhood, has 
also become a father (but by adoption). 


New Orleans 


Smiles 
By Thomas P. Burke 


W\ HEN you wake up in the morning 
And all the world seems blue, 
Without a thing to cheer you 
And you know not what to do, 
Your smile is gone, your spirit dull 
You toddle off to work, 
It’s only done through habit’s force 
And ’cause you dare not shirk. 


Then suddenly as from the air 
A slap upon your back, 

Wheels you around; you lose your frown 
And greet friend, “Smiling Jack.” 

He radiates good cheer and laughter, 
Driving dark, dull care away; 

The sun is shining all day after 
And your work is more like play. 


When you're not feeling at your best, 
Just remember these few lines 
A smile might cheer a buddy up, 
And help him through hard times. 
So start the day off with a smile, 
Tho’ ’tis not with your spirit’s keeping 
For in the presence of a smile 
There never can be weeping. 


Congratulations are being showered on 
Miss Genevieve Manning, who is now sport- 
ing a beautiful diamond of betrothal on her 
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left hand. “Gen” is Secretary to Mr. James 
E. Scott, our Commercial Freight Agent, and 
her Irish countenance is reflecting her happi- 
ness. 


Little Willie was going to a party. 

“Now, Willie,” his mother cautioned, “if 
you are offered a second piece of cake you must 
refuse, as it would not be polite to take two.” 

When the child returned she asked if he had 
obeyed her instructions. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied proudly. “When they 
offered it to me I said ‘Take that damn stuff 
away,’ just the same as father does.” 


—Trumbull Cheer. 


Ambitious, just out of high school and a 
red-head, was the recommendation James 
Ware came to us with. If you live up to 
your “rep,” the Traffic Department has a 
find and we're glad to have you with us, 
Jimmy. 


The New Office Boy 


’Tis rosy cheeks and a rosy nose and brown 
hair that he has 
A great broad smile shows all the while 
and he hums a tune of jazz 
As he runs from the Office to the Wharf, 
back and forth each day 
Anthony Powers is the new boy’s name and 
we hope he’s here to stay. 
A Mick has not often an Italian name, but 
he’s a good boy even at that— 
We welcome you Tony, but to make these 
lines rhyme, we'll just rechristen you 
Pats” 


Philadelphia 


O N the last day of the old year Mr. R. J. 
Watson, our Manager, called all the employees 
together and gave us a very interesting talk 
concerning the achievements of the Philadel- 
phia Division during the past year, and the 
expectations for the coming year. Cooperation 
was the keynote of his talk, and as this was 
also the keynote of the recent annual Confer- 
ence at Swampscott, we feel that, although 
we did not have the privilege of attending the 
Conference, we at least have an idea of how 
cooperation will help not only the Company, 
but each individual as well. 


January-February, 1927 


Mr. Watson stressed the importance of help- 
ing the other fellow with any ideas we may 
have, regardless of whether he is in our own 
Department or not. Increased efficiency and 
advancement, both of the Company and the 
individual, can be brought about by everyone 
helping his neighbor, and in turn being helped 
by him. We all make mistakes, and the ones we 
made in the past year should be so fixed in our 
minds that we will avoid making them again. 
If we pass on to someone else the knowledge 
we have gained from our errors, perhaps it 
will save him from doing the same thing. 

This exchange of ideas costs no one any- 
thing, and may be the means of much benefit ; 
and if occasionally something goes wrong, and, 
as someone else said, we receive some criticism 
(although he used a stronger term than that), 
it is entirely for our own benefit, and made 
with the intention to help us. 


Mr. Watson expressed his appreciation of 
the good work of everyone in the Philadelphia 
Division during the past year, and added that 
he expected all employees to pull together dur- 
ing 1927, in which event the Philadelphia Di- 
vision should have a banner year. 
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Comedy from Real Life 


Scene: Offices Unirep Fruit Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Participants: Doorman. 

Lady of Color. 
Division Accountant. 

L. of C.: Whar’s de ticket office? 

Doorman: ‘The Division Accountant issues 
all tickets, Madam. I will escort you to 
his office on the second floor. 

D. A. (Assuming his best smile reserved for 
prospective passengers): What kind of 
accommodations do you wish, Madam. Do 
you wish room with or without bath? 

L. of C. (Indignantly) : Ah’se wants to buy a 
ticket for dat dere ferry-boat to Camden, 
N. J. Ah’se don’t know why dey done 
brung me up here. 

As soon as the D. A. could adjust his coun- 
tenance he patiently explained that the 
ferries were located one block below our 
pier, and the daughter of Africa departed, 
chuckling to think that these white folks 
wanted to sell her a ticket to Jamaica 
when all she wanted to spend was four 
cents. 


New York 


UNIFRUITCO Club Holds Dance 


Tue Dance of the Unirrurrco Club, 
of New York, was held on the evening 
of December 15 at the Winter Garden of the 
McAlpin Hotel, on which occasion the outgo- 
ing officers of the Club were given a rousing 
cheer for the good work done for the past year, 
and the new officers were welcomed in a most 
enthusiastic manner. 

It was a typical December night. A sud- 
den wave of cold accompanied by a flurry of 
snow enveloped the city and as we made our 
way into the ballroom we were immediately 
taken with the atmosphere of good cheer and 
happiness that was so apparent. Our girls 
attired in their pretty party dresses and the 
boys with their new neckties gave the ball- 
room an added air of charm irresistible. 

The music was delightful and the strains 
of melody from the instruments of eight col- 
ored syncopaters prompted everyone to parti- 
cipate in their successful efforts to render 
many popular fox-trots. “There were several 


added attractions, among them being an ex- 
hibition of the “Charleston” by Mr. Felice 
of Pier 9. He was followed by little Vera, 
daughter of Charlie Harrison, Accounting 
Department. ‘This little girl gave a splen- 
did exhibition of her ability to demonstrate at 
its best the Terpsichorean Art. 

The whole affair was proof of the perfect 
arrangements carried through by our Enter- 
tainment Committee. It was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all those present who, at 1:30 A. M., 
reluctantly directed their steps out again into 
the cold, cold snow. . 


Our Club Has New Officers 


December 15 will long be remembered by 
the members of the Unirrurrco Club of 
New York. This was the date of the general 
election of executive officers and members of 
the Board of Governors for the ensuing year. 


-tainment Committee. 
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The candidates nominated by the members 
for the various offices were as follows: 


President 
J. W. Bergen, Accounting Department 
A. J. Cooper, Freight Traffic Department 
H. Einerman, Freight Accounting Bureau 
F. Muller, Tropical Radio 
Secretary 
H. Curtis, Accounting Department 
Mrs. D. Kline Melvin, Stationery Storeroom 
Miss L. O'Sullivan, Freight Department 
‘Treasurer 
Miss H. Walker, Fruir DispatcH Com- 
PANY 
H. I. Wheeler, Accounting Department 


A great deal of interest was centered 
around the election and the ballots were all 
cast early in the day, each voter having done 
his duty as a good member by indicating his 
choice tor his tavorite candidate. 

After the smoke of the battle had cleared 
it was found that the following were the 
successful candidates : 

President, “Al” Cooper 
Secretary, “Tizzie” O’Sullivan 
Treasurer, “Harry” Wheeler 


Members of the Board of Governors were 
elected by unanimous vote, with but two ex- 
ceptions, and their names were placed on the 
ballots without opposition by general consent 
of the voters of their respective “Wards” be- 
fore the election. ‘The new Board is now 
composed of the following members: 


Ward No. 1, Pier 15-16, East River 
George G. Melvin 
R. V. Tierney 
Ward No. 2, 17 Battery Place 
Edna M. Oakley 
“Hubie’ Magee 
Ward No. 3, 40 Rector Street 
A. A. Dodd 
Katherine Lawless 
Ward No. 4, Pier 9 North River 
A. E. Savarese 
Frank Hanigan 
George Wells 


Notwithstanding the close balloting in some 
instances it is generally conceded that the 
final results were well received and the new 
officers acclaimed by all the members; no 
doubt this is because of the splendid record 
of “past performances” of those elected. 


Our President: Everyone knows “Al” who 
for the past year has been on the Board of 
Governors and was Chairman of the Enter- 
He was very active in 
the Club’s affairs during 1926 and the great 
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success of the never-to-be-forgotten Summer 
Outing is greatly due to his untiring activities 
as Chairman of that Committee. 

Our Secretary: ‘““Tizzie” is not only a very 
charming but a very popular young lady who 
has been active in the aftairs ot the UNIFRUIT- 
co Club. 

Our Treasurer: “Harry” has not been in 
New York very long but the UNifRUITCO 
spirit was injected into him long before he 
came to us from Boston where he served in 
the same capacity with the Boston UNIFRUIT- 
co Club. The members are to be compli- 
mented on having elected such a splendid man 
for this important post and we know that 
he is well fitted to fill it. We need not 
worry about the safe-keeping of the Club’s 
“treasures.” 

And now our Board of Governors: What 
a lineup! Two of last year’s members, Miss 
Lawless and Mr. Melvin, were reelected. 
Another member of the fair sex was added to 
the Board in the person of Miss Oakley who 
is slated to keep Miss Lawless company at the 
meetings so the latter will not feel so lone- 
some. With such a splendid array of popular 
and well-known members to steer the good 
ship “Unrrruirco Club” for the coming year, 
can we look forward to anything else but a 
banner year during 1927? 


UNIFRUITCO Club. of oN Ye 
Holds Its First Meeting for 
Year 1927 


I HE first meeting of the Club officers 


and members of the Board of Governors 
elected for the year 1927 was held in 
the Directors’ Room at 17 Battery Place, 
on the evening of January 6, 1927, with the 
New President “Al” Cooper occupying the 
chair. 

The President gave a short talk to those 
present and asked for the same hearty co- 
operation as had been given the previous 
President. Mr. Cooper also drew particular 


attention to the fact that during the entire 
year of 1926, perfect harmony had prevailed. 

The first business taken up was the pro- 
posed dance to be held at the Winter Garden 
of the Hotel McAlpin, scheduled for February 
2. It was decided to arrange a dinner in con- 
nection with this dance, but at this writing 


Seated (left to right): Miss K. G. Lawless, Member of the Board of Governors; 
Miss E. M. Oakley, Member of the Board of Governors; Alfred J. Cooper, President; 


Miss L. O'Sullivan, Secretary; H. I. Wheeler, Treasurer. 


Standing (left to right): 


H. C. Magee, George Wells, George G. Melvin, A. A. Dodd, R. V. Tierney, A. E. 
Savarese, Frank Hanigan—Members of the Board of Governors 


the details have not yet been worked out and 
members of the Club are requested to watch 
the bulletin boards for the news. 

The President announced the appointments 
on the committees. Its members will guide 
the destiny of the Club during the present 
year. 

Entertainment: George Melvin, Chairman; 
Miss Edna Oakley, ““Hubie’ Magee, Frank 
Hanigan. 

Publicity: A. E. Savarese, Chairman; Her- 
bert Wells. 

Audit and Finance: R. V. Tierney, Chair- 
man; Misses K. Lawless and L. O’Sullivan. 

Cooperative Purchasing: A. R. Dodd. 

The new Entertainment Committee has 
promised Club members that the affairs dur- 
ing the present year will far surpass those 
of last year. ‘They did not make this declara- 
tion with any idea of reflecting on last year’s 
committee, but for the reason that they take 
the stand that each year’s committee should 
endeavor to improve the work of the previous 
one. Headed by that “best Roman of them 
all” George Melvin, we are sure the commit- 
tee will make the old Club members sit up 
and take notice and influence the non-member 
employees to climb on to the “band wagon”. 

Incidentally, this committee has already 
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announced a part of its program for Febru- 
ary’s dance. A handsome prize will be re- 
ceived by the winners in an elimination dance. 
They also state that the coming dances will 
not be the same old “76”, but it is their in- 
tention to introduce “‘tag” dances, the ‘““Nan- 
tucket”’ and various others. It is their plan 
to intersperse the dances with local talent, in 
the form of songs and fancy dancing. Every 
one recalls the splendid exhibition dances given 
last month by that talented little dancer, Miss 
Vera Harrison, daughter of Charlie Harrison 
of 40 Rector Street, and we sincerely hope 
that her father can be prevailed upon to allow 
her to entertain us once more at the dance on 
February 2. It is also hoped that Mr. Felice 
can be induced to demonstrate again how the 
“Charleston” should be performed. 

In an interview with the UNiFruitco 
Magazine reporter, the new President ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the 
new officers and members of the Board of 
Governors. He stated that in all his Club 
experience he had never seen such eagerness 
in cooperating with Club activities, as had 
been exhibited at the meeting. “If this en- 
thusiasm keeps up,” said Mr. Cooper, “the 
Club is bound to succeed.” 


(turn to page 432) 


C war.es W. DIECKMANN started 
his transportation career with the Hamburg- 
American Line in 1907, gaining considerable 
experience by serving in the Passenger and 
Advertising Departments, as well as with 
the Atlas Service to the West Indies con- 
ducted by that Line. He remained with the 
Hamburg-American Line up to the time of 
the World War, when he donned the uni- 
form of the United States Navy. In Decem- 
ber, 1920, Mr. Dieckmann came to the 
Unirep Fruit Company, Passenger Traf- 
fic Department, where he has served in vari- 
ous capacities. His present duties include the 
receiving and dispatching of steamers. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 


Every Passenger a Guest 
By Chas. W. Dieckmann 


Se and Transportation are distinc- 
tive commodities of the Passenger Department. 
Service—aboard Great White Fleet ships— 
immaculate, veritable hotels afloat, equal to 
the finest found anywhere ashore, staterooms 
well ventilated and appointed, unexcelled cui- 
sine, etc. Transportation—over wide expanse 
of azure blue, invigorating, health-giving 
ocean, to quaint, interesting, distant shores. 
Distinctive because they differ widely from 
other commodities bartered in the business 
world and because of the manifold responsibil- 
ities entailed in caring for a large number of 
human beings for extended periods of time. 
Responsibility begins when the passenger 
embarks aboard the steamer and does not end 
until he is safely landed at his destination. A 
piece of freight safely stowed in the hold of 
the steamer needs no further attention, but a 
passenger must be looked after continually 
throughout the voyage. His every wish must 
be gratified and though cruising in strange 
waters thousands of miles from his native shore 


he must be made as comfortable as he would 
be right in his own home. 

Our “commodities” are marketed through 
numerous agents in every quarter of the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. ‘The 
quest for new bookings is carried on unceas- 
ingly; no stone is left unturned. But in this 
quest for new business a booking consummated 
is not regarded in the light of a cold commer- 
cial proposition and promptly forgotten. When 
a passenger’s name appears on our sailing list 
he is looked upon as a guest rather than merely 
a passenger. As with a guest in one’s own 
home, we feel concerned about his comfort and 
welfare throughout the entire voyage, from 
beginning to end. 

In its policy the Passenger Department looks 
well beyond the horizon of cold commercial- 
ism and strives to bring back after a trip aboard 
a Great White Fleet steamer, a friend, rather 
than simply a satisfied passenger—a real boost- 
er for the Unirrep Frurr Company and its 
service. 
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One of our officials recently remarked, “A 
day well begun is work half done.” This 
may well be applied to starting a trip right; 
a trip started right assures a delightful voy- 
age, a satisfied passenger throughout the cruise 
and a booster at its completion. 

First impressions are important and whether 
good or bad are hard to counteract. If we are 
favorably impressed at the start we are carried 
away by a sense of satisfaction and content- 
ment. If the impression be bad no amount of 
persuasion can satisfy the mind that all is 
well—doubt lingers. 

In dealing with the diverse personalities and 
temperaments of the traveling public the Pas- 
senger Department knows this and is therefore 
particularly concerned to see that its guests are 
started off on their trip in the right way. 

Arriving at the pier on sailing day, passen- 
gers are received by the Agent in charge and 
tickets are examined. Stateroom reservations 
are checked with the berthing sheet and any 
error which may be detected or dissatisfaction 
registered, adjusted before the vessel sails. The 
aim is to have everyone comfortable before the 
steamer gets away from the pier. 

Passenger Agents are on duty at all sailings 
to answer inquiries, extend every courtesy and 
assistance, and give introductions about the 
vessel to ship’s officers and fellow travelers, 
so that the voyage may be started in the con- 
genial spirit in keeping with the motto, “Every 
Passenger A Guest”. 

While cruise passengers are not required to 
hold documents of any kind in visiting the 
various tropical countries touched en route, 
one-way passengers entering certain of the 
countries must possess documents in conform- 
ity with the laws of that country, such as pass- 
ports, visas, landing permits, vaccination cer- 
tificates, etc. Wherever required, these are al- 
so checked by the Agent to see that they are 
in order. This course does away with any pos- 
sibility of delay or inconvenience to the pas- 
senger upon arrival. 

To the lay mind the arrangements for a 
steamship trip consist simply in the purchasing 
of a ticket and in the boarding of the steamer, 
or not much more than is required for a short 
interior steamboat trip. The arrangements 
for an ocean trip, however, are much more 
complicated. For this reason the Passenger 


Department must relieve the passenger of as 
many annoying details as possible. 

At ports en route, Passenger Agents board 
steamers upon arrival, ready to assist passengers 
and give them any information or directions 
that they may desire. 


It is the duty of the 
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Agents to conduct those making inclusive tours 
on their sightseeing trips ashore; these include 
all points of paramount interest. A capable 
and experienced Cruise Conductor accompanies 
each of the Special Winter Cruises and per- 
sonally conducts the shore excursions. Thus, 
a tourist making his first ocean voyage to the 
quaint tropical lands may do so with ease and 
comfort and get about from place to place as 
readily as does a seasoned globe-trotter. 


This, then, is the task of the Passenger De- 
partment—to start its guests off with a smile 
and bring them back still smiling. That it 
is doing this successfully is attested by hun- 
dreds of letters from passengers. They have 
tasted of the delights of life at sea—its genial 
hospitality and good fellowship—and when the 
voyage is over they are loath to leave, their 
only regret being that they cannot start all over 
again when the ship makes its next trip south. 


Does Overtime Pay? 


Our General Western Passenger Agent, 
Mr. Lester P. Jones, recently participated in 
a competition sponsored by the Chicago Daily 
News for the best fifty word article on the 
question “Does Overtime Pay?” His article, 
for which he received honorable mention, fol- 
lows: 


Tue right kind pays, but the wrong kind 
is damaging. 

Every business of today has its “rush peri- 
ods”. Overtime overcomes this, and permits 
fulfilling service, increasing production to sup- 
ply demand—thereby checking inflated prices. 
The additional compensation helps the em- 
ployees. It discloses the “clock watchers” 
versus the faithful. 


Excessive overtime clearly indicates the 
force is either incapable of its work, or under- 
staffed. It discourages the individual and 
deadens his enthusiasm to do his level best. 
The additional compensation loses all value. 
The results thereby are decidedly inferior, and 
the average of production reduced—increasing 
pro-rated expenses. 


The Guerrero-Mendoza Theatrical Com- 
pany, consisting of thirty-three members, ar- 
rived at New Orleans from Puerto Barrios on 
the S. S. Saramacca January 5. The troupe 
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is composed of Spain’s greatest dramatic artists 
and this is their first tour of the United States. 
‘Two presentations were given in New Orleans. 
The troupe will tour the west and will then 


visit New York. 


Bus Conductor—‘“‘One seat on top, Ma’am, 
and one inside.” ; 

Lady—‘“You surely wouldn’t separate a 
mother from her daughter.” 

Conductor (ringing bell)—“Never again, 
Lady. I did it once and I have regretted it 


ever since!” 
—Lightning Line. 
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(Continued from page 429) 

The President pointed out that during the 
past year, while the affairs given were 
thoroughly enjoyed by large attendances, 
there was lots of room for improvement. To 
this end, all those present pledged themselves 
to endeavor to prevail upon every Club mem- 
ber to attend, which would mean that nearly 
five hundred employees would be on hand. 

Another committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent was the Cooperative Purchasing Commit- 
tee. Mr. Dodd at the meeting gave a little 
talk to those present pointing out to them 
what the Club expects to do in the way of 
assisting the members in purchasing at a dis- 
count. As he expressed it, the members will 
be able to purchase, at a substantial dis- 
count, nearly everything from furniture to 
clothing. A little later on, when Mr. Dodd 
has completed arrangements, announcements 
will be made on the bulletin boards of the 
activities of the committee. 

Another matter brought out by the Presi- 
dent in his interview with the UNIFRUITCO 
reporter, was that he wanted to convey to 
all the members of the Club that the officers 
and members of the Board of Governors are 
the servants of the Club, and that members 
must feel at all times free to offer any sugges- 
tions they may see fit for the welfare of the 
Club and its members. These suggestions, 
of course, should be put in writing and 
submitted to the respective representative on 
the Board of Governors when they will be 
given due consideration. 

Every Club member is urged to scan the 
bulletin boards daily, as new items of interest 
will constantly be posted thereon. It is im- 
possible to reach every member individually 
and the bulletin boards must be considered in 
the nature of a newspaper and all are re- 
quested to keep themselves informed and up 
to date in this way. 


VW E have with us Mr. William G. Ver- 
celli, Chef of S.S. Toloa, who can cook spa- 
ghetti in more languages than any chef since 
the late M. Vatel ceased to be. 

Mr. Vercelli has been with the UNITED 
Fruir Company for ten years. He has pre- 
sided over the galleys of the Zacapa, Sixaola, 
Tivives, Santa Marta and Calamares, and 
Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintendent of the 
Stewards Department says that the Signor 
Vercelli is a cordon bleu, which anyway you 
look at it seems to be symbolic and_indica- 
tive that he knows his onions. Mr. Vercelli 
has temperament and soul and that subtle 
something which differentiates between the 
mere cook and the inspired chef. To eat a 
fricandeau, after M. Vercelli has finished 
playing with it is an experience and when it 
comes to pommes de terre aux naturel or any 
of those difficult French confections M. Ver- 
celli is not only the real Peruvian Doughnuts 
but he is the Boa Constrictor’s Bonne Bouche 
and all that sort of thing. It is the general 
excellence of the Chefs Department which 
has won golden opinions from the thousands 
of travelers who yearly visit the Caribbean as 
guests of the Great White Fleet. Perhaps 
no steamship line in the world has a more en- 
viable reputation for cuisine excellence than’ 
has the Unirep Frurr Company and Mr. 
Vercelli has contributed his share to helping 
earn this reputation. 


Note: We hate to display our knowledge 
but those who may inquire about M. Vatel 
please take notice that M. Vatel was Chef to 
King Louis XIV. of France. He took—that is 
M. Vatel took—his occupation seriously and 
when the fish which Louis had ordered for din- 
ner failed to arrive M. Vatel committed suicide, 
thereby winning fame. There are of course a 
lot of cooks today who might follow M. Vatel’s 
illustrious example, thereby making the earth a 
better place on which to live; but let it go— 
Mr. Vercelli is not in that class. 


a 
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President at 


New Orleans 


Crawford H. Ellis, Director of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY and its Vice 


Ey ACY, 


By Grapys Conno.ty, Almirante 


Rippling along on its way to the sea, 
Madly it winds and twists with glee; 
Stopping a while on its way to play 
In some shady nook—this Bay. 


In sailboats afloat on its shiny breast 

Ride darkies who paddle and laugh and jest 
And call to each other as they pass along, 
With sometimes a musical burst of song. 


The pelicans come in the evening to prey 

; On the millions of fish who live in the Bay; 
| There’s a flash of wing, a successful dip— 
| j Then off they sail like some stately ship. 


ha | i The sun drops down to rest for the night, 
With a farewell burst of colors bright; 
And proudly across the sky and the Bay 
They flaunt their glory while they stay. 


And later the moon shines down on the Bay 
And softly guides and shows it the way 

To glide along on its trip to the sea; 

It goes—but ’twould seem revretfully. 


—Sketch by Georges Wilmet 
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